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Baylcss, Ju/nita Carol, Eo.D. Northern Illinois University, 1981 
152pp. 

The present study drew upon information contributed in previous 
studies to systematically Investigate the effects of cc#utiv*ebilrties t 
statement voice, and question* voice upon primary school age 
children's abilities to give correct responses^ questions. The main 
investigation of the study was concerned with thtf possfotlrty that an 
interaction of cognitive abilities, statement voice, and question voice 
might affect children's amities to respond correctly, rn addition to the 
possible interactions, the main effects of the three variables were 
"-examined. The examination of the main effects was similar to the 
procedures utilized in previous studies Unlike previous studies 
interactions between afl three variables were also examined 
Measures of cognffivertxlities (Concept Assessment Kit- 
Conservation, Form A) and of correct responses to questions about 
statements were taken for 07 children. Cognitive ability was classified 

f?^2?^5^- tmn3rt,0f ^ nonconserv « r as proposed by Borucki 
( 876). The conditions of measured receptive language ability were 
(1 ) active voce statement-active voice question, (2) active voice 
statement-passive voce question, (3) passrvevoice statement-active 
voice qu estion,_a nd (4) ^passive voce statement- passive voice 
question 

The analysis of the data in trus study revealed mam effects 
confirmed in previous studies regarding cognitive ability, statement * 
voce, and question voice, but this support did not hold in the analysis 
of interaction. Cognitive abilities were related to the overall correct 
responses, but did not interact significantly with statement voice 
and/or question voice Correct responses for active voice statements 
were higher than for passive voice statements for both active and 
• passive voce questions, but became k>wer at the passive votfe 
question level. As a mam effect, question voice was not significant. * 
There was a disordinal interaction of question voice through 
statefnent voice The investigation revealed a significant hierarchy of 
drfhcuFty within the four conditions of statement and question voice 
forms The order of difficulty was (1) active voice statement- active 
voice questcn pairs. (2) active voce statement passive voce 
question pairs, (3) passive voice statement -passive voce question 
' Pars, and (4) passive voice statement- active voice question pairs 
, The present study was based upon the premise that a twofold 
comprehension task underlies children's responses to questions To 
naspond to a question about information that has been presented, the 
children must first comprehend the information and then the question 
'D^™** reasonable to expect that cognitive and/or language 
development factors when have been fbt/hd to influence children's 
comprehension of statement voice forms might also influence 
children's abilities to resporxf to questcn voice forms. The present 
study indicated that primary school age children may be inadvertently 
restricted in their abilities to demonstrate comprehension when a 
questioning process a utilized. The present study confirmed a need 
for better understanding of pnmary school age children's receptive 
language abilities in relation to their cognitive abilities. 

( - 

THEORY OF VERBAL COGNITION v> KMet \c IU2S 

BhaxTa, Vkayaia Paiameshvaaa, PhJ> UnperrirJofCaiybrnb. 
*5erJW<y,1980. 177pp. 

The present wort offers a Retailed study of the theory of verbal 
cognition, k b dobo dh a. and related problems based upon the Kyuawrndfe 
of Gtdidhaiabaaqicnirys. 

From the very beginning of its history, the philosophers of the Sydya 
School showed a great deal o f interest m the theory «o f worcjs and meaning. 
However, in thtmodern period of the Sydya School the new Logicians 
(Sayyo-Satydyikas) developed a very systematic* theory of the verbal 
statement, iabaa, and its understanding, bodha. They tried to answer the 
questions: How do words convey meaningr and "What are the steps in 
apprehending the meanings from a given sutementT The New Tzigane 
analysed verbal statements into their meaningful parts such as roots, verbal 
endings, nominal stem, inflectional endings, etc. and they held that each 
part refers to a particular meaning According to them, verbal cogmoon is 
tie apprehension of the semantic rejadons between the referents of 
individual words. 

Metaptnna. logic and epistemology can be said to constitute the 
subject matter of Savyo-Ny&ya philosophy. Therefore. u)e New Logicians 
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also occupy a distinct position in the theory of verbal cognition, for the 
theory of verbal oogfeiboa is aa important aspect of the epistemology of 
Sayya- Sydya philosophy. Eminent New Logicians such as Gangek. 
%*fhunatha, JagadSt and Gadadhan wrote miponant bojdfc* on 
eptsemotogy m general and verbal cognition in perticulap^nius an 
undemanding of the theory of verbal cognmon is essential toto\ 
understanding of the SayytrSydm philosophy. 

The theory of verbal cognition was utilized in judging the validity of a - 
statement (iabda) A verbal statement is vabd, pram&na, jf the verbal 
cognition, rising from it, is vabd and logically intelligible. The theory was so 
influential that other philosophical schools of India accepted ius pan of 
their system. However, the other schools, particularly the Grammarians 
(VarydknratuB) and the Rituahsts (Mimdmsakus) adopted it with several 
modifications and within a different theoretical framework.- These ' 
theoretical differences are often the subject of argument and disagreement 
in the history of these philosophical traditions. In order to understand 
these, we shall discuss the theories of verbal cognition according to the 
Sydya, Vytiknram and Mtmtimsd in Part L 

The verbal cognition of the New Logicians is an analytical 
* % understanding of semantical and epistemological properties such as subject, 
object, action, etc The New Logicians analyse the su bject atfihe possessor 
ofthe aeon* Jhe object as the possessor ofthe effect, and meWion as the - 

• ewe ofthe effect Smce the analytical understanding oftheseWpertits if* 
the key to the understanding of verbal cognition, we shall provk 

^analysis and definition of these properties in Part IL , 
o To substantias the historical background ofthe problem of verbal 
cogmoon, we shall give a translation of selected portions ofthe first two 
chapters of the Vyutpatmtida in Part IIL 

The present work addresses primarily students and scholars of Savy* 
A>^iogic and secoikiarily those 

( A STUDY OF VERB WRASES IN THE WRITING OF SlVTH 
GRADE CHILDREN TAUGHT GENERATIVE 
^ TRANSFORMATIONAL GRAMMAR COMPARED WITH SIXTH 
" GRADE CHILDREN TAUGHT TRADITIONAL GRAMMAR 

Order No. 8122000 
Boisvert, Louis Walter, J* , Ph£> Saw State University, 1881. 
127pp Chairperson Dr. IrmaF taate 

The purpose of this research was to analyze the status of the J 
English auxiliary systermn the verb phrases of the writing of a 
selected group of sixth grade children to determine whether there 
\ wuW be measurable differences between the incorporation and 
comprehension of verb phrase expansions of children taught 
generative-transf ormational theory and those taught traditional 
theory. 

The research was designed to answer four questions relevant to 
the effects of the experimental treatment on the writing productivity of 
the subjects in the study. I collected writing samples from the subjects 
for pre- test and post-test evaluation. The first 100 verb forms 
- collected from the subjects' pre-test and post -test writing were * 
analyzed for changes in the sublets* use of expanded verb forms The 
purpose of this analysis was to determine rf the experimental subjects 
utilized fewer simple verb forms and more expanded verb forms in 
their post-test sampling. / 

The sampling consisted -of fifteen Caucasians and six Blacks In 
each group for a total of forty-two subjects The subjects were 
students attending the Henry Barnard School which serves as the 
laboratory setting for Rhode Island College The groups were , 
equalized in terms of I.O. and language achievement. While I 
collected the posj-test data, the experimental subjects studied ' 
generative-transf ormational methods of verb phrase expansions and 
the control subjects studied traditional methods of verb phrase 
expansions. &. 

The data were analyzed oy means of a two-way factorial analysis 
which computed the statistical differences for the experimental 

* (Black-C^ucasianJ/control^lack-Caucasian), pre test, post-test 
variables In order top*erm<n*stattoica*y significant differences for 
the?rpyj> t ( scores and Uecoree were analyzed. The following 

. conclusions were drawn from the statistical findings. • 

Although none of the statistical summaries were significant at the 
05 level, the experimental subjects showed mora gains in their use of 
expanded verb forms in their post-test writing than the coritrol group 
Showed. Among the experi meVitaJ' so btecta'who made gains in their • 
~ use of expanded verbJorms, the Black population made the greatest 
Oains The most complex verb forms did not appear in Jhe post-test ' 
sampling of either group. These complex forms seemed to be beyond 
the written linguistic productivity of sixth-grade children 
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COthZXTUAL MCTHOOSv Of TEACHING VOCABULARY M 
ORAOeOJEVOI „ Order Wo. 81 26682 

BftAssARO, Estmca Lono, Eo.D. Boston (JnfvtnitY School of 
Eduction. 53top , Major Professor Or. Thomas E Cullflon, Jr. 

The problem of frawudy was to investigate: (1) differences in 
, pre, post and delayed vocabulaiy scores of eleventh grade students 
who were exposed lo a six-week prop/ap* of vocabulary lessons 
which provided direct teaching of 240 ipecHIc voeabtilary words via 
contextual analysts; (2) differences m pre , post end delayed 
vocabulary scores of eleventh grade students who received the 
vocabuterylesBons through an aural asaistance or silent reading 
method for three wee*s of the program; (3) differences in Review 
Test scores of students expofed to an aural assistance or silent 
reading method for each of the six weeks of the program; 
(4) differences in total Review Test scores of students exposed to an 
odd or even sequential pattern of aural assistance for weekly 
vocabulary lessons; (5) correlation between msasures of specific 
vocabulary, reading performance, listening performance, academic 
level, jnlenlgence. Aid sex; (Q) the combined eject of selected 
variables on Total Review Vocabulary of studeaw involved in the \ 
experiment (7) di fference s between total Review Test scores 
obtained by eleventh grade students wtn> received aura* assistance 
during weeks 1 . 3, and 5 of the experiment vs. scores ojrtained by 
students receiving aural assistance during -weeks 2, 4? and 6 of 
experiment; (8) differences in pre. post and delayed vocabulary 
scores of eleventh grade students over two succeeding six-week 
periods; (9) differences in pre, post aqd deiayed vocabulary scores of 
eleventh grade students who received an ABA pattern of parallel test 
forms over two succeeding six-week periods vs. scores obtained by 
students who^eceived I BAB pattern of vocabulary test forms over 
the same period of time. * * 

The sample for the study consisted of 182 eleventh grade 
students, 60 males and 1 22 females, who attended a large suburban „ 
public high school The mean l.Q. of students in the sample was 
106.36 with a standard deviahorvof tO.OiobiainedinJuneof 1^76. 
The study spanned a U week period during the months of February 
fcrough May of 1 976. During the first week of tie study, students were 
administered a series, of pretest measures, foaowad by* six-week 
vocabulary development program. Students ware admin i ste red a 
series of posttests during the week following the program. Six weeks 
after the completion of posttesbng students wese given a delayed 
vocabulary measure. - ' 

During the six* week vocabulary program, students received 24 
. lessons, 4 lessons each week, whkA provided direct teaching of 240 
specific vocabulary words via contextual analysis. Over half of these 
words were judged as unfamiliar according to criteria developed by 
Eichhotz, Dale, and O'Rourxe 

Pretest measures inctrJded Form fA of the Cooparaf/ve English 
reading Comprehension Tasf , Form BM of the Srown-Cartsen 
LisfcninQ Cornprjhsnsion Tasf, and two parallel forms of a multiple- 
choice Vocabulary test developed by the author. Posttest measures 
included alternate forms of the tests feted above. Students also 
received the pretest Vocabulary Test form as a delayed measure 
"* The major conclusions of the study were: (1) Pre-posttesting of 
specific, vocabulary taught during the experiment indicated that 
eleventh grade students realized a significant increase in scores. 
Differences between pre and deiayed vocabulary scores were also 
significant Differences between post and delayed vocabulary scores 
were not significant (2) Total specific vocabulary knowledge of 
eteven th grade students acquired through an aural assistance vs. 
silent reading method did not differ significantly. The sequencing of 
aural assistance methods throughout the six weeks of the experiment 
appeared to significantly influence posttest scores. (3)" Except for 
*ex, att correlatfona of specific vocabulary measures with reading and 
most listening measures were positive and significant Correlations of 
ail measures of specific vocabulary with academic level and 
inteligence were significant (4) Intelligence and Academic Level 
wars two pxaScipaJ determinants of variance in total specific 
vocabulal^uSowledge. (5) The cdmbined interaction of methods 
(aural vs. eHent) with sequence oTmethods had a significant influence 
on total specific vocabulary of eleventh grade students. (6) The " 
sequencing of pre, post end delayed Vocabulary Test forms 
influenced tte non-ansar uand of scores! 
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CHIIJIREN'S PERFORMANCE* QN FOUR TASKS OF \ 
PHONEMIC AWAKETC5S Order No. 81125^6 

Cjuio* Roamix Sromatc. PhJ>. Untvtnity of Pittsburg 1980. 
i 179pp. - 

. ^^J^S^T^f Uthilt ^ two *nd thin^two ablation 
impaired (A-I) children was compared on four tasks of phonemic 
awetie^auditoiyaD^ 

tfnthesia Questions about reading and be* eadb task was similar to the 
reading process followed 

CMttren were Caucasian and had at least «ygf»8» ^M z ^r 
I w^P^*M«pressrvel^ 

. * ^ ^Z^J^r"* %u ^ octl htndednea. eyedness and reach* 

\ Jhree idditioDalsub^^^ (l) eight blac± children 

\ of middle so«tokk»uc status: (2) eight black children of low socio- 
eoopomc r^grounds; and (3) eight white children enrolled m therapy 
v far miM angulation problems, w 
\ . fourway repeated measures ANOVA revealed no rignifi^n f 

^ort^ way mtoicnom among tte the 
twoway interactions of mode x task and mode x group reached 
significance. Further, the main en>cts of task and moo> were signffi 

Responses to the questions about readmg were assigned to one of eiaVt 
category langmf from nmraeeniiignjltomea^ 
rggpre indicated tha^ 
pejMvedtobcnewandmowhatf 
aarerenrfrom reading. The majority of the children sravaauc or 
irrelevant responses when asked to define reading. 

Use of multiple r tests revealed that the mean nuniber of correa 
njsponses earned by the readers were statwkaDy higher than those o^ 
oori-readmoc the audits V"* 1 *" ~ 

The Distribution of me eight high score oo the auditory » 
auditory symhesej tasks for the total group ofsa^fourcnJklren was * 
naninantfy higto man the rtstrfcution ef scores of any of the sub-groups. 
- However when the eigfatkjwestK 
con^red to dicse earned by 
"gnbutxttofsc^ 

«~***utiy higher on the auditory tasks; and the A-I children recervini 

\f DMA m atninrmntht 4i«k^# au*a~jL * . ... • 
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~' ' -~ «uu ioe n m i cmiaren recervini 
—j-/ ™ a snmacantly mgher distribution of scores on the auditor/ 
toatrwandv^ synthesis to^ 

tumificanfo lujher castribution of scores on me audttory analysis and 
visual synthesis tasks than the oght lowest icoraofthe A-I sut^ not 
receiving rherspy 

OuHc^ tests cMi« 
and A-I subjects on mdrvidual items on, each of the tasks. 

Correlation wot uniformly • ' 

. The major cok^ (1) Oiildren with normal 

*nwulation skilh perfom sign^ 

presentedmmeaiidh^ryniocA(2) Perfonnanceontasksofphonenu^ 
mrenesstenotvaryasannxnonofgtn^ On tasks of phonemic 
awareness, the visual mode appear • 
tudn^ regardless of whether the task involves analysis or synthesis. 
WAxuaiysas taslcs aw eatsier Uiam synaliesis tmslc^ wiitb the difference 
De^ween tssb more pronounced in the auditory mode (5) Four-year-olds 
Pcrcerae tasks wptaienifcawarencB^ 
«nrmesaiui ire mo>e apt to report 
nadmg than between wditoiy tasks aiid reading 
provide a meaningful definition generally portray reading as a decodint 
Process. (6) Regardless of mode of presentation, tasks which involve 
matching stimuli are easier than those which recruire the detection of a 
inmnatch between stimuli. (7) As denned in the psjsent study, auditory 
atuu^s^auQ^t^ synthesis, visual analysis and visua\nthe&s operate as 
^dependent processes. * 

THt EFFICACY OF LETTER CLOZE AS A PERCEPTUAL 
ORGANIZING TECHNIQUE . Ord.r No 8127244 • 

Ou*«l^Hou« Saxon, Eo.D. Unlvrsity ol Arkansas, 1981 190oo 
Ma/or Professor Dvin L. Ramsey , 

mii^.J he 01 th "*Wy wta to investigate the efficacv 

of tetter den as a technique for organizing the perceptionof worSl 

The foHowmg questions were consfceml- (1)ta TtetteTcio^ 
vjable teach^g technique for elemeni^,^ , ^ 0 ^S, C 2f" 

DerAveen second graders, fourth Qraders, and sixth oradera' >m win 
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Procedure and Deeign. The data were eoaectedfrom one hundred 
forty-one students, grade* two, four, and six, attending a northwest 
Arkansas public school during the Spring of 1980. 
s r Experimental students, (N \ 68), received letter cloze exercises 
for four days. The control students, (N » 73), received word lists to 
study. 

The variables evaluation, pretest, posttestand gain were 
' compared uW*z^g the Meet for independent means. ■ _v 

Findings. The major findings of the study were these: (1) Thtfre 
was no significant difference in learning, as measured by pretest and 
posttest scores^ for the total population of {he study. (2) For the 
/ experimental group tiere wee no s*gn*cant o wls c s nce in teaming, as 
J measured by pretest eod poetleet scores, betweeitthesecthmde, ' 
fourth grade, and Second grade. (3) For the control group the^gwvas a 
4 significant difference in learnino, as measured by pretext and pSsttest 
scores, between the second and fourth grades and between the 
second And sixth grades but no significant difference between the 
fourth owe and sixth grade. (4) For the experiments group there 
was afcyurlcant difference in learning, as measured by pretest and 
posttest scores, between students grouped as above average, 
average, and below average. (5) For the control group there was a 
significant difference in learning, "as measured by pretest and posttest 
scores, between students grouped below average and average and 
between students grouped below average and above average but no 
significant difference between students grouped average and above 
average. (6) For the experimental group there was no significant « 
difference in learning, as measured by pretest and posttest scores, 
between girls and boys. (7) For the control group there was a 
• significant difference in learning, as measured by pretg&t and posttest 
scores, between girts and boys with the girls learning significantly 
more than the boys.' 

Conclusion*, it was concluded that the letter cloze technique was 
as effective as, but notfnore effective than, those methods utilized by 
the control students. * 

I ' 

THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN AUpiTORY PROCESSING, 
ORAL LANGUAGE A NO READING IN A GROUP OF THIRD- 
GRADE CHILDREN - - Order No. 81 27571 
CoiiMAN, GeaRrv>ATSON, Ph.D. University of Illinois at Urbane- 
Champaign, 1981 1 ^p. 4 ft 

The present investigation was concerned with examining the 
relationships and differences among the following factors m 25 good 
and 25 poor readers in the third grade: oral language as indicated by 
analysis of language samples using Developmental Sentence Scoring 
procedures, and auditory processing as indicated by the Flowers- 
Costello Tests of Central Auditory Abilities. 

The su ejects were 50 normal children/ ages 8;0 to 8;9 , who 
attended an elementary school in Champaign -Urbane or Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. Each subject was characterized by the following 
criteria: (a) had hearing within normal limits, (b) received receptive 
vocabulary scores between 90 and 1 16 on the Peabody Picture 
Vocaou/a/y,7esT (PPVT); (c) ytere identified and grouped aMood and 
poor readers on the basis of their performance on the Standfb/d 
Diagnostic Reading Test: and (d) demonstrated sufficient visual 
. capabilities by passing the practice items on the reading test and 

— picture vocabulary Jest. Children were tested individually and those 
who met the abovAnteria were then administered two tests used for 
comparing their performance. Lee's (1974) Developmental Sentence 
Scoring (DSS) procedures, and the Ftowers-Costello Tests of Central 
Auditory Abitities The data were then subjected to statistical analyses 
employing the Pearson Product- Moment Correlation Coefficient 
procedure to investigate relationships, and t-tesf analyses to 
investigate differences 

The Pearson Product-Moment Correlation Coefficient analysts 
resulted in correlations that indicated no Significant relationship was 
shown between the children's oral language scores and the Flowers- „ 

CoereJto Test* of Central Auditory AbHItie* Results of Meat analysis 
r e veale d that tie two reeding groups were sigrtfficantty different on 
the? D6S procedures, but not on tie last of auditory processing. 

When the children's PPVT scores were correlated with the reading 
scores, a significant relationship was found for the total sample, but 
v not for either of the two sub-groups, the good and poor readers. 
Results also revealed, (a) a significant difference Joetween good and 

— fXW rem/S&tV^ormanai on the PPVT. (b) no significant 
relationship was shown b e twee n PPVT scores and oral language 
scores for the total group or tie two aub- groups, and (c) no 
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»gnlfica* relattonahip was reveled between the total group or the 
hw sub-groups' performance on the PPVT and on the flowers- 
Costello Tests of Central Auditory Abilities. 

«MJ^h!£^ ined in present *™*y 10 *West for future 
rweerch the following concerns: (a) development of a better 
meoretical model of auditory processing: and (b) utilization of a 
measure that better evaluates several other aspects of auditecy • 
processing. * 7 - ^ 



0 THE DEVELOPMENT OF* A FRElfcE-BASED 

UTERAO7C0NSQENTIZATI0N PROGRAM FOR LOW- - 
LITERATE WOMEN ES ftUSOS Outer No. 8112793 

Craig, Giluan Mazy, PhD. Jhe Pennsylvania State University, 1981 
326pp. Adviser; Man M. Dupufc 

Ult^purpose of this study was to develop id educational program 
designed specifically for a group of women in a state prison. The program ' 
used as its model that of Paulo Freire. the Brazilian educator-philosopher * 
who developed for illiterate peasants or campesinos* program that dealt 
with the technical skills of reading and writing. Is adtfbon, the program 
worked with the people, northern, for the development of 
consaenjization, a, word which Freire uses to describe the step beyond * 
consciousness raising into action. This is a pedagogy which empowers the 
learners to be active participants in their hves, to act out of a critical 
consciousness, able to think and responsible to act For Freire the opposite 
to a critical consciousness is a magic one, the state in which one passively 
accepts the things that happen. * 

The bteracy/conscientizarjon program was designed for a group of 24 
women in Huron Valley Women's Facility. Michigan, reading at or below 
Grade 6 level according to insDtunonally administered standardized tests. 
Freire and his workers spent up to six months to discover the concerns and 
interests of the campesinos, and also their language Given the restrictions 
of a prison setting. tm> was not possible. Instead the decision was made to 
utilizea semrstnicnired interview format to develop an understanding of 
the women. In order to develop in interview thai would speak to at least 
some of the concerns of incarcerated women, the literature on women m 
confinement was reviewed. A paraDeheiists between the outlook of poor 
women who will be branded on release ts^ex -off enders and the Brazilian 
peasants for which Freire initially developed his program, in that both 
groups are marginatfd from participation in the larger society. 

As far as possible given institutional parameters, the atmosphere 
^maintained during the interviews was nonju dgmental and the women were 
asked to share their feelings as well as demographic data. From these tape- 
\ recorded interviews, U themes werf^elected as those which arose most 
frequently' and with emotional content for this group. The) were 
(1) children, (2) self-image, (3) violence, (4) reaction* to prison, 
(5) mother/ daughter relationship, (6) responsibility, (7) problems as an 
ex -offender, (8) education, (9) friendship, (10) homosexual relationships, 
* and(U) race. Using the Freire model described in Education for a Critical 
Consciousness (1974), these were deemed the generative themes for these 
women. 

Th e final stage in the model as Freire outlines it is the development of 
^^codifications, the images to be used to draw the women into discussion 

/ initially about a reality other than their own and then into their own. From 
these 'discussions the women might learn that others share their concerns 
and from this draw forth the strength to move beyond The two principal 
codifications suggested in the agenda were for colored girls who have 
considered suicide when the rainbow is enufby Ntozaki Shange and 

i -Prisoner CeDbock "H" (Grundy Television). A list of additional resources 
for codifications comprising films, records, television programs, 
photographs, fiction and noataion, aad poetry was mduded, too. 

» 

THE EFFECT OF DIFFERENTIAL FEATURE TRAINING ON THE 
USE OF GRAPHIC CUES IN CONNECTED DISCOURSE AND* , 
ON WORD RECOGNITION IN LISTS AMONG IMPULSIVE AND 
NONIMPULSIVE FIRST GRADERS Order No. 81 23883 

• Cullen- Ben ocr, Patricia Ann, Ph D. Syracuse University, 1981. 
< /-VJ70 P p. , 

j * Biemilter, in an examination of oral reading errors*( W0, 1971), 
f^und that the rapidly progressing children In the first grades he 
studied were, by the middle of the year, demonstrating reading 
bphavior that was characterized by errors which reflected use of 
graphic cues Poorer readers in the middle of first grade * 
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demonalraied oral raiding trrortwhMeonl»x^cuw<fcmrut^ 

Attention to graphic features seemed to separate this moat from the 
least successful firsUgrade readers (Barr, 1975b; Biemiller, 1970. 
Clay, 1967). 

AJarge body of research suggests that children are less accurate 
m their visual matching responseSas a result ^individual variation on 
the cognitive dimension known as conceptual tempo (Kagan, 1964, 
Zelniker and Jeffrey, 1976). Correlational investigations reveal that' 
those children classified aslmpulsive on a measure of conceptual 
tempo perform less well on school-related tasks <than do. children . 
characterized as reflective. Zelniker and Oppenheimer (1973) found . 
that a training procedure which required subjects to note the features 
%hich differentiate one stimulus from another facilitated performance 
on a discrimination task and modified impuJsivity. The present study 
was conducted to determine if middled the year first grade context 
users' attention to features which differentiate one graphic stimulus 
from another ^ouW: (1) increase use of graphic cues within 
connected discourse, (2) improve accuracy in recognizing words out 
' of context, (3) modify the conceptual tempo of context users 
characterized as impute** 

To idenHfy those chfldren whose predomi rtem strategy was 
context cueing, oral reading passages were administered Trained 
examiners wrote down any deviation from the text as the subject read 
Errors were classified as to type, using the criteria for classification of 
oral reading errors outlined by Biemiller (1970, 1971). Context users 
were then identified as displaying either en impulsive or non impulsive 
conceptual tempo by their latency and error scores on the Match! na 
HmUmrhgum* test (MFF) (Kagan, 1963). A table of random numbers 
was used to assign impulsives, first, then nonimputeives to either a 
treatmfent or control condition. The subjects in'the treatment grouo 
received training (following Zelniljer jnd Oppenheimer, 1973) for 
K^* 6 ? t day 0Vef a period. The control subjects 

^^ ,Wr r 8Stonesreadlothem Statistical comparisor^weTor 
SSS ^ treatment ■ r0up ' 

^J*?^** research nytx>tr«sesposed was tested usino a 
repeated measures ANOVA. The statists mode^f^ 
between subiects and one within-subject factor Thebetw^ 

freafrnent and control. The within-subject factor reoresenturtXl ti™ * 
I'Sf* IS 1f Trme 2) ««>c^ted wih ^ hSSt *™ ~ 

word recognition accuracy (the, Wide Rang* AchtoveZZ^J5\f£< 
c^n^uauempo (the Matct^g and 
♦ tnc context of the limitations of this study findino* *nri 

%£^" ea *<°»™' (1) ™efcainingS ' 

°* Hy c'woom^nstruction or maturat on. Biemiller' s suooA*tin n tk.i 

r d ° m4rMlnt,y contextual cueing, and train* mSe 

S^cuV« 8 w^^- featUreS ^ re8uft "> in 
LoS^^L readmg d bourse, was not 

•^rj^by^present results. (2) Performance on the word 
y w ****** was significantly higher for treatment subiects 
thtf fpr control subiects. TrnsfirxJing lerSr^ 
drawing a subject's attention to visual details tr^dWer^^n^' 

fSoS'sl 



VERBAL PLURALITY AND ASPECT \ J Order No. 8124052 




Cusic.vOavio DoweluPh.D. Stanford Untatmty, 1981. 396pp 

The purpose of this study is to sho/that multiple events, 
incomplete and complete action, andfluration are all facets of a 
angle general system of expresaing^uanmatrve relationships in the 
tkfcnaln of action, and that aspect, tense, nominal plurality and event 
structures are all components of this *ame system. 

^ s ! u ?*, flr3t ex P ,0f « aowof the basic concepts of tetee and 
aspect restaUng them Jn terms of quantity and plurality. It d Jfcops a 
notion of bounded noss to relate the mass/count distinction in noun 
^L^f^i^^ c °™*&* *rt time reference, showing that aspect 
^andterjstf depend on the bounded ness of events, and that plurality of 
events4rwoKea unbtoundedneas at the phase, event or occasion 
levels in a situation. - / v . ^ WHWOn 

Thestudy (hen offers evidence, from a large sample of languages 
of the broad raft* of plurai meanings involved in event plurality and ' 
devetopeafour.foW classification of the conceptual domain of verbal • 
p^raltty . The way plurality in subject and object noun phrases is 
q by verbal plurality supports the claim that there are different ' 
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ba*ic grammatical structures corresponding to events in trartsrtive>\ 
and intransitive clauses, but that transitivity is a, gradient property , 
related to ergaflvtty, wtaicji is affected by massness, plurality and 
agentivity in subject and obiect noun phrases. 

The ramification^ of this view of event plurality are then explored m 
detailed descriptive studies of several languages: Dieguefto, Porno, 
Moru-Madi, Klamath, and English. These studies shqw that singularity 
and multiplicity of phases, events and occasions are more useful 
analytical concepts than the usual «erf ective/imperfecbve and 
durative/non-durative categonesxrt aspect. The study of English, pays 
particular attention to adverbial Expressions of event plurality such as 
AGA^; evajfcplurality in the Vendler verb phrase classification; the 
Progressive; and the temporal connectives WHENJ, WHILE and AS. 

The language studies demonstrate that* (a) mass-quantifying 
devices pluralize events internally; (b) cqynt-quantlfying devices 
. plu rahze events and occasions exterriallfftc) noun phrase plurality is 
' a part of event plurality; (d) noun phrases belong to a basic event unit 
which depends on the degree of transitivity and source- or goal- * 
orientation; (e) durativity is a by-product of event plurality; 
(f) bounded ness or Unbounded ness of events is a crucial element in 
the ordering of events by tense and. aspect 

The results obtained from this study are particularly relevant to the 
investigation of language universais in the areas of plurality and time 
reference, and will also be of use in th$ development of a semantics 
for plurality and aspect in individual languages. 

ON THE EVOLUTION OF BRAIN LATERALIZATION AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS FOR LANGUAGE Order No. 8124876 * 

Dunaif-Hattis, Janet Ctcii£. Ph.D. Northwestern University 1981 
- 372pp.. % j, • 

Thisjtissertation reviews the literature on the evolution of brain 
^teralizabon or speech and language. The investigation of functional* 
and structural beam lateralization lends special insight into how and 
why humans evolved the capacity foe language, and how this 
condition corresponds to that found in non-human species The 
present-day manifestation of brain lateralization was discussed The 
evolutionary andgenetic relationship between the two major fields of 
functional latoatfzation* handedness and cognitive dominance. Was 
considen^dTThe underlying structural mechanisms and the a 
oevelof>mentai basis of brain lateralization were also investigated 

Results indicate that though human brain lateralization is a 
species-specific adaptation^ is best viewed on a phylogenetic 
continuum the embellishments occurred upon an earlier-established 
plan. Bilateral symmetry, as well as asymmetry, plays an important 1 . 
foie in an animal's spatial orientation within its Umwett. Increasing, 
complexity in me • perceived* world is accompanied by the evoiutJon 
of greater complexity of the neural mechanisms for Renting in it In 
nori-human primates, this spatial orienting function has extended' into 
a social sphere, as an adaptation to increased complexity in Umwett 
including in the mechanisms from the processing of auditory 
communication signals The pattern is further embellished in humans 
who live in a highly complex and unpredictable Umwett 8raln ' 4 
asymmetry serves a number of adaptive functions, including m spatial 
orientation, in increasing the efficiency of cortical activity, through a 
central-cpntrol mechanism. .n*doubl.hg\ the power of the brain, by M 
eliminating unnecessary redundancy of action, increasing the 
problem solving techniques, and doubling the memory storage - - 
capabilities of the hemispheres Brain asymmetry may also be 
important for sywbol.zat.on. which is pivotal for language Also noted 
« trie great need for more research, especially on the physical 
mechanisms underlying functional asymmetry, and as to its 
ontogenetic basis Cross species and cross-cultural studies are 
particularly encouraged 



STRUCTURE BUILDING OPERATIONS AND \VORj/oRDER 

f Orrfer No. 8117994 

Flyvx.Miouel James. PhD University of Massachusetts. r981 l42pp 
Director.Profcssor Barbara HaUPance. % 

On?\f the goals of lingmsuc theory ts to discover generahzauons about 
me syntax and semanocs of natural languages, and to construct theories of 
human cognitive capacity and development that explain these 
generahzauons Each statement about a language is theory-laderu that is 
thec^ctenzaoons of a possible generalization arcdetermined by a ' ' 
^cory (regardless of whether or not tt*is explicit) about the nature of 
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human language Eunher, statements about a particular language earn' 
^ var>mg degrees of thwrencal commitment' Compare the statements in ( I) 
and (2): . 

(1) The basic *ord order in English is such that the object noun phrase- 
, follows the \ erb, while in. Hopi. the Object noun phrase precedes the verb 

(2) Engbsh has a rule to expand the VP node which has as a speoaJ 
case- VP Z \py : ***** ? e corres P oodm « nile in Hopi has as a special 

TTioogh. in* sense, the method for checking both (l)*and (2) is the same , 
(2) presupposes a claim that (L) does not the incorporation of context-free 
phrase structures rules (PS rules) will lead to a reveahng theoo about how 
humans acquire the languages they do. * 

However, if PS grammars are adopted as a component of the 
representation of the knowledge (or belief system) humans acquire in this 
domain, as was a natural assumption in the early days of generative 
grammar, we require some theoo about these rules r>om which 
^generalizations stated in terms of them follow 
I » For example, alongside (1) and (2) consider (3) and (4): # 

OX English is a prepositional language: Hopi is postpositional 

(4) English has (a subcase of) a rule: PP ^ P NP; for Hopi: PP — jsrp 

As Greenberg (1963) nouced statements W (l)and (3>are not unrelated 
In fact, with much greater frequency than chance, (5) and (6) hold* 

(5) If a language has VO order, it will be prepositional 

t ' (6) If a language hasOV order, it will be postpositional. 

In Montague grammar, there has teen nttle attempt to account for such 
generahzauons. This dissertation proposes a theory of syntax which shares 
somerf>f the features of Montague's *ork, yet attempts to give a principled 
^explanation of low-level generalizations The first two chapters are an * 
introduction to the theory. Montague's methodology of stating a tight 
connection between the syntax and semantics is embraced and some of his 
technical apparatus is borrowed Some ways in which the theory differs 
from common practice in Montague grammar are in (7) 

(7) Phrase structure rules are QiscaruaUnurely 

Given Category assignments to lexical items, hierarchical organization of 
phrases is denned universally * 

For languages with stria word 'order. left-to-nght prdenng of 
constituents of phrases is specified by a language-particular word order 
convention, which by its very nature is cross categonal. 

Chapters three and four extend and elaborate on the proposal in the 
first two chapters A "wrap" convention is introduced for discontinuous 
constituents, as are category changing and relating rules which account for 
nominalizaoons «"* double role played by adjectives in English. In the 
fifth and final chapter, word order conventions for otherianguages (Hopi 
among them) are adduced„and the first steps toward a theory of ordenna 
conventions are taken. , 6 

The goal of the dissertation is to offer support for the view that while (1) 
and (3) are generalizations about the languages in question, (2) and (4) are 
not. Thus the focus of interest shifts away from a theory which explains 
how children acquire a set of PS rules to one which must explain how thev 
acquire word order conventions. V 



INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN ACQUISITION AND USE OF 
ENGLISH DERIVATIONAL MORPHOLOGY Order No. 8127023 
Fmeyd»Pamcla Paskcr, Pm.D. Unlvr&y of Pannsytvanb, 1981. 
209pp. Supervisor Dr. Ula Gleitman* 

. Oaserojom observation together with evidence from the literature 
indicated thtt knowledge and use of Engxsh derivation*/ morphology 
might be possible factors of differences in reading and vocabulary 
ability in school -chidren. Several experiments are described 

Knowledge of endings was tested in a production task in which • 
subjected grades three to eight were asked to supply res* endings to 
novel bases in a contextual situation. Results indicated that frequency 
arid variety of jJerivationeJ endings increased with age, although there 
was much individual variation. Productive use of derivational endings 
appeared to begin at fourth-grade, although younger children weVe 
observed to change lexical category using zero derivation or 
wmrxHirKling, The firsts 

s der tv e rton s i f uncson landed to be loss which else had syntactic 

IMA , 

designed to see If knowledge^ / 4 
erae*w6rd 
leeminfa 
naenseV 



learners 
eighth- graders. 



••I mleeons Is a facasceJlBSnejuieMfis; top and average ^ 
mm fm g t m Immk* mm p a d sie wHh average leamin 
radera. *peired-aaaociate. learning task using nonaenssL 
bases with derived endings indicated thaune fast fifth- graders relied 
it^ danVatlonal knowledge. biM me averafc eighth-graders did not A 
vocabulary teat m which derive* and simple words were matched™ 
O of frequency showed Via Wh^aders aa 
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training ex periment with eighth-graders was. hopeful but inclusive* 
that specific training In derivational endings would increaae ' 
vocabulary ability. 

. A lexical decision experiment using words segmented to influence 
me^ray they were retrieved was designed to examine whether use of 

- denvatK^relabona was s factor distinguishing better readers from 
average readers. The results showed that average students appeared 
^uee rtwrphc^ogical snarysis in word recognition but top readers did 
not This waa attnbuted to the fact that top readers were pfcbaWy 
better users of spefling-aound rules for word recognition Because 
"S^^^^ ^ ^ ^ not wim 

S^^^J!T^^ U ^ ^ the, sense of lexical storage 
ana retrieval is thought to be on a principled basis. s 



A DEVELOPMENTAL STUOV OF RECOGNITION SPAN, * 
, PARAFOVEAL WORD RECOGNITION, AND ORTHOGRAPHIC 
KNOWLEDGE \ ; - Orc^o? 8 125482 

Gclatt, Roserta Kaplan, Eo.D. Harvard University, 1981 . 1 fSpp. - 

During fluent reading^ eyes of the reader make a series of brief * ' 
iett-to-nght movements across a line of print The eye&ttop after each 
mofement making a pause called a fixation. The lardfthe span of 
^formation that a reader can perceive and comprehend during each 
fixation, the fewer the number of fixations required to read a Ijne of 
. print. Proficient readers have large sfeans, and to develop jhem may 
take as,many as twelve school grades • 

This study investigates development of the recognition span, or 
average span of information perceived between consecutive fixations, 
n relation to two factors hypothesized to be important to the span's 
growth: Parafoveal word recognition and orthographic knowledge 
Parafoveal word recognition refers to the ability to fecognize words in 
the parefovea, the region to the left or right of the fovea, the smaH 
central region of clear vision. Orthographic knowledge refeVs to s 
reader's understanding of the letter combinations and sequences 
perrmssible, in English words. , ■ 

^Measurements were made of the recognition spans of skilled and 
«aatal»ed third graders and fifth graders and skilled eleventh 
Orders, Performance onihe recognition span task was compared 
with performance on a parafoveal word recognition task and an 
orthographic knowledge task. • f - 

For the recognition span. task students read a short passage while 
ateiev»on camera recorded their fixations. (Spans were me number 
of words in the text divided by the total number of fixations ) For the 
parafoveal word recognition task, students identified high frequency 
words presented at central fixation and at two locations each to the 
left and right of center. Percentage of words correctly identified at L 
each presentation location was determined. For the orthographic 
knowledge task readers identified letter strings with fourth-order 
approximations to English (highly predictable sequences) and zero- 
order approximations (unrelated letters) presented at central fixation, 
individual presentation times for f ourth-orde/ strings and percent 
correct on the zero-order Jetter strings were determined. 

As hypothesized, mean recognition span increased significantly * 
with grade. Third graders* spans were less than one word per fixation 
ffth gcaders' spans we)e approximately one word per fixation, and 
eleventh graders 1 spans were greater than one word per fixation 
Spans of skilled readers were significantly greater than trrose of less 
sluiled readers. The profiles of less skilled third graders were 
characterized by a high number of regressions and these persisted in 
the profiles of less skilled fifth graders. 

Parafoveal word recognition showed s significant increase with 
grade and reading ability. A significant interaction betweenWade «nd 
reading ability was attributed to scores on words presented to the tefL 
of central fixation. For all orades ahd reading abilities, right paraf ovgaT 
word recc^nltiorrsk« waa - 
less swiped readers suggested that during third grade, parafoveal 
wordrecc*n^«k*,deve»p^^ 

in fifth grade dev ai opm e nt proceeds primarily in me rignt paratovea, . 
and W eleventh grade improvement again occurs in the left paratovea 
For the orthographic knowledge task, presentation time 

significantly decreased with grade and reading ability. Both effects ' 
were attributable to the long presentation times of less skilled third 
graders. The results suggested that orthographic knowledge and its 
infcjence on single-syllable word recognition are fully developed by * 
the third grade. A significant increase with grade on the zero-order 
strings suggested thst ImproveaVit in4etterrecognition)independent 
of word structure continues to Improve until at least trlaeieventh 
grade. - 
. The hypothesis thst parafoveal wc^ recognition and orthographic * 
knowledge are important factors In the development of the 
recognition span was confirmed. \ 

- - > • y* * 



CMLMEVS HUMOROUS LANGUAGE: A CURRICULUM FOR. 
DEVELOPING MASTERY OF VERBAL SEELLS Order No. 8115517 * 
Gnrn, Linda Stajj&an Guspx, Ed.D. New York University, 198L 
304pp. Chairperson: Professor Frances Minor 

'2- Th* purposes of this project are is follows: (1) 4oinvesrj£teand 
define relationships among aspects of the elementary child's language 
development, the dKure of word spun<J}and meaningsand children's 

* humorous verbal play, and (2) to cnostrna curricula guidelines foi teachers 
of n\e to eleven year olds for eliririag language pl*y in the classroom 
— Procedures are described below' First the writer reviewed the nature of 
humor and language and the ontogenetic development of each as they are 

- expressed in elementary youngster's huniorous language This was 
accomplished through an interdisciplinary search of material drawn from 
psychology, linguistics, literary criticism and education. The theoretical 
material provided evidence of general patterns of appreciation of humorous 
language in the 5-11 age range. Humor as incongruity is appreciated by the 
younger ages (5-7's) in presentations of perceptual or experiential 
inconsistencies. These examples may be v&ually represented (elephants on 
roller skates) or linguistically rep resected (Dogs meow/ And cats bow- 
wow). Also these>ages appreciate veruU productions which have discernible 
patterns of sound (nursery rhymes, chants, etc). The appreciation of 
incongruities in the, later years (8-lTs) expands to indude the violation of 

x .logical relations. In their verbal play, these ages turn their aaenrjon to a 
scrutiny of linguistic structures which permit the sanie phonetic sequence to 
allow for multiple interpretations. Basically, they explore instances of 

. , homophpny (What is black and white and red/read all over? A newspaper) 
and polysemy (What has an eye but cannot see 7 A needle, potato, etc) 
J Secondly, the previewing of opportunities fof play in dementary 
classrooms permit an exploration of verbal play from two additional 
perspectives: (1) a comparison" of data derived from the theoretical 
, material with data gathered in classroom settings and (2) the analysis of 
ways in which classroom methods and structures can be utilized in • 
explorations of verbal pjay ^Basically, youngsters in tjie*6-ll age range were 
offertfd two types of opportunities for play: (1) Play with ambiguities 
derived from homophomc and poiysemous structures in language, Le^ 
literal interpretation of figurative expressions, and (2) play with the' 
* creation of parodies through ti^|jansposinon of labels/titles of products, 

~- TV shows, books, ie., "EvereadyBatteries" transposed to "Ne>eready 
Batteries," The children's responses to each rype, of play were evaluated in 
* y terms of adequacy of play and subjected to quantitative as well as 

qualitative analysis. The younger and older children exhibited marked , 
differences in their responses to the creation of examples of these types of 

, play. Generally , the 8*11 year olds created adequate examples While the 6- 
t Ts were only able to "appreciate" these types of play rather than to create 
examples in response to these opportunities. On the whole; these findings 
substituted the data garnered in U^ajftieoretical review. ,s 

Finally, the writer constructed a set of curricula guidelines for aiding 1 
teachers in integrating appropriate \erbai play opportunities into then- 
language programs Because, in fact, the guidelines are meant to help 
teachers de\ elop their own problems, their strength derives in large part 
from their juxtaposition, to the theoretical and research desenpuons of the 
nature of word symbols and the stages of humor appreciation and language 
development in the elementary ages. An unde*stanainn/oTi these areas is 
wrat will jpake it possible for leaders to iizns^Xtl^bpponuTiincs for , 
play in ^he guidelines in ways which are best suited to the character of then 
particular clj^ groups. - 



. / A STUDY 0* INTERACTION TECHNIQUES TO FACILITATE 
. LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT AMONG P^E- SCHOOL CHILDREN 
^ Order No. 81 26507 

^ Haf, Jame* Joseph Ph.D. Michigan State University, 1961. 169pp. 

Language development and competence In language usage Is a 
critical dimenicf) w early childhood competence. Although many 
• early childhood rx warns incorporate language development 
components, much ofsthe research reports either jhe results of 
didactic, pattern drill f dmsajaf language developrn^techniques, or 
the more casual, u rKJocumentad approach to language development 
of whole-child programs. None of the programs reviewed for this 
' study seemed as effective as they might be. v 

» - The purpose of this investigation was to compare the effects of two 
' specific adutt'Child interaction patterns in small group settings. For 
. purposes' of this research, a Language Interaction Model was 
developed, presented and tested. v 

Aucw Tapes arid Observational Data .were collected over a five- 
week period. Subjects were 24 three to three and one half year old 
* chidren attending a* daycarelaciHty in a lower socio economic' 
^g^horhood randomly s elec te d to be In one of two grouping 

.-.ERIC , 



?^^ or ^^ € **doaed to language interaction techniques and 
"™,** poa8d to m « tradlfional Wiriiquea. The program consisted 
of naif hour session* f our days each week fp/ five weeks 

There were three categories of dependent variables. Child 
Language Type consisting of the number of children initiated 
communications, the number ofresportses for the complexity otthese 
communications. 
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Child Language Style consisting of the number of direct or 
interaction types of comrnunications used by the subjects. 

jpWW Affective Variables consisting oj measures on variables > 
defined as enthusiastic, happy, unhappy, and negative*affective 
dsplay. . 

Significant differences were expected on thelollowing (1) More 
unsolicited Initiations and Complex Initiations by treatment subjects 
than by control subjects. (2) More use of interaction types of * 
language (i.e., reflections, interpretations, new ideas/uses etc ) by 
treatment subjects than by control subjects.<3) More displays of 
* positive affect by treatment subjects than by control subjects. 
« (4) More Language Interaction techniques used by adults in the 
treatment groups than in the control groups. 

A One-Way Analysis of Variance was used to test the 
Observational and Audio Tape data Several significant findings - 
^ surfaced in this investigation* . 

First, ^eatrnent subjects jhiuaYed more comrnunications and these 
communications were more complex than communications by control 
subjects. This was a major finding in the study since it was considered ' 
important to create an environment where children were free to 
inmate communications with adurts and other children inlhe group. 

Second, control subjects used more#esponses anci complex 
responses Than treatment subjects.* , A 

Third, treatment subjects had significantly longer 'statements than 
control subjects and openly expressed themselves in the small 
* groups. 

Fourth, treatment subjects showed more enthusiasm than control 
subjects because of the more relaxed atmosphere created. 

fifth, treatment group subjects received higher ratings on the 
Group Interaction Schedule measuring the amount of interaction win 
the a0y* and other' children. f 

Th*evttenceh 

atmo *P^y> « which communication can easily take piece and that 
this communication can Influence positive growth in language 

-devekfcment Although some variables were examined that did not 

show significance, enough evidence exists to warrant further 
investigation. ' 

A STRUCTURAL COMPARISON OF ORAL AND WRITTEN 
EXPOSITORY GENRE : p Order No, 8114682 

Hesch, June Ins, PH.D. State University of New York at Buffalo. 198 L * 
261pp. 

The purpose of die research is to discover and to structurally compare 
die u nderlying/semanDc complexity of oral and written expository genre, 
tfan I of the dissertation presents die research design The two-part 
, Preliminary fttesuganon sought (1) to classify the varieties found in the 

every day language used by representam e college Fseshman and the 
•»» language varieties found in college rhetoric texts, grammar handbooks, and 
^literature anthologies and (2) in these varietiesrto discover die presence of 
ora|expository gerue while confirming die presence of written expository 
genre Expository genre is defined as expression that informs, explains 
relations between concepts, develops an idea, makes a point The three-part 
Primary Investigation sought (IHo classify the language varieties found in 
a spontaneous, narurall) occurring conversation and to subject the text^o 
predication typing, (2) to daarify the language varieties found ta 
traditional, representative expository Freshman com p osi ti on papers and to 
0 subject the texts to predication typing and (3) to compare oral and written 
predication type profile! Predication typing requires the paraphrasing of 
the sentences of a text using a preselected list of predicanon types and v 
paraphrasing schemata, the latter generally characterized by the form "A is 
in some way a function of B." The profiles, or semantic schemata, trjat 
result are categorized and analyzed to reveal the underlying semantic * . 
* comi 5lexity of the discourse. 

. Part ft of the dissertation presents the analysis of the data. The 
Preliminary Investigation identified four everyday language varieties 
(mtin^ casual consultative, formal) with expository genre operative in 
5" ¥ d 5^ cone,CHext fc**"** varieties (formal frozen) with expository 
genre otieratrve in both The Primary Investigation identifed one 
gonxantais, on) conversation language variety (intimate) and one 
i Freirnnati com rjosrtion langu ag e variety (formal); expository genre is 
operative mnothvarietiei^ 
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uaa| (1) i^oun^o/prcdkat x »typ«ippttnDiiB> 

• profile. (2) the em** of rnsnaaeMtioa, (3) *e r*tett cf embeddint and 

(4) the gym of mnrttmitiop and embedding. The analysis-revealed a* 
more complex, JfieHichkal iyaemofcoqpatef«^oii,embedAit and 
combinations of conrtTfn iti oo'and embedding it exhftriteejfrfthe written 
text than is exhibited by the oral text 

Part III of the dMenation presents the assessment of the analysis. As 
IK 5 ed language varieties of selected coflegt Freshman 

diner from those varieties found in representative college texts* and the 
vahety of language found in th e spontaneous oral coo venation differs from 
thi variety found in representative-Freshman cocnpootioQi These 
differences ajetxaxmned from* soddtinguistic and pedagogic perspective 
The comparison of the oral ant) written predication profiles underscores the , 
a t gnifinm differenced in the underlying semantk complexity of the oral 
and written temJi n pli c a ti onr and/or apphotiofas of these findings for the 
t frhin g of composition are explored briefly. 



PHRASE STOJC^JRE, SUBCATEGORIZATIONi AND 
TI^>OTOlpiAI10NS IN THE ENGLISH VERB PHRXSE " 1 * 
. 4,0^^^8115302 
Hclft>u.\ QuiQ Woo, PH.D. The University of Connecticut, 1980. ' 
144pp. + 



\ *-Thjs thesis is an investigatkm of phrase structure mks, 
subcategorizatkm, and transformations in the English verb phrase. Chapter 
1 is an introduction in which an cvthneofthe thesis is given. The 
theoreiica] framework assumed, the Revised Extended Standard Theory, is 
briefly reviewed. ' 

Chapter 1 finntiim % discussion of the traditionally assumed category 

l Prepositkttal Phrase. I argue that Prepositional Phrase is not a category at 
all and, further, thai including it in a grammar of English only serves to 

t m dond generaliTations about the form and application of phrase structure 
rules and transformations: I will propose three independent categories- 
Locative Phrase, Partck, and Dative whiate I will argue differ significantly 
r -*frotn each bXher as well as from those phrases winch remain of the 
'traditional category Prepositional Phraser . 

An Qiapter 3, 1 gropose a restrictive theory of subcategorizarion that 
severely limits the number of possible subcategories predicted I argue that 
the fuO subcategorization of verbs is divided into two steps; these art / 
represented in twej distinct levels of structure invthe veafi phrase. \ 

. v in Chapter 4, } offer a transformational analysis of the English Dative ) 

* alteanation. I argue that this aiternafon is fully predictable and that any 
lexical analysis of Datives mases.this significant at^larity. The analysis of' 
Datives proposed includes t ruW of NP movement which 1 argue is also 
respopsibV for alternations traraionalJy discussed in terms of two 
independent rules of Particle Movement and Heavy NP Shift. 



CATEGORIZATION IN PHONOLOGY: AN EXPERIMENTAL 
M * , APPROACH Order No. 8113081 

jAECEt, Jm Jimnita, PhD. Unhersity of California, Berkeley. 1980. 
423pp. 

The categorization of diverse phenomena into functional or perceptual 
unities is a weJMocumented aspect of human behavior . The present wort 
^Kplorei the internal and external structure of phonological categories in 
Wieral, and devetarnexperi designs for performing these 
.oporatiooi 

* In Qiapter 1, three pc^ inherent m 
of phonemes* are discussed: (1) theoretical entities can reflect 
psychologically real Hngirifrxstrucnires; (2) behavioral evidence may be 
used to support claims about psychological reality; (3) the phoneme is a 
categorical entity. These assumptions point toward the use of the concept 
fonnarioo (CF) technique for testing claims regarding the grouping of 
phonetically diverse sound* into phoneme; they also suggest the 
utrnilneii of this technique for exploring other linguistic phena 
Chapter 2presents Ekperimgnt i, a rf^t ^H^ni»| a \ 

* using shociTGaJavank skin response. The problem probed was 
EngnshspeaJringSsaxMderthevari^ 

* be the same sound*, it. to belong to one speech-sound category. Ss were 
trained (via shock) to respond to words containing the aspirated aUopbooe 
(k*]; when presented with words containing the unaspirated aOophooe, eg 
school Ss exhibited fciaoenlized response; giv^ 
categories exist at tow levels of coi*ckxm»fc* these speafcert 

In Chapter 3, the main components c^CT 
CTexperiment, again exptoringrj^ phoneme /k/. if ptoente^ 
™*~«, via visual feedback, to push buttons indicating induswn/exdusioo 
T^> u; again they were trained on [k^J-words, and tested on [k]- words. 



Their responses showed that this p|idiiemeca^piyals»exisBat*more 
volitional levefof consooiitnwr A sfanflar experiment, studying the 
phoneme fV in Japanese, involved the training of Japanese Ss to respond 
t positively to words with the [Us] allophones, and then exposing them to the 
\ [tfl allophone. They also exhibited phoneme-like behavior. Differences in 
behavior among individual Ss and between English and Japanese Ss are 
attributed to differences in "basic levels', and sound- vs. spelling-oriented 
decision-making strategies! Differences ur reaction- time behavior are < 
, anafyzedln son* detail. 

Chapter 4 presents several experiments, performed with a CF design > 
using verbal responses. In ExperiAent 4, English's* were again tested on 
/k/, an exhibited essentially the same behavior a^ before.- They were also 
trained to^fortfUhe category 'words beginning with consonant clusters' ; 
their rejections of theaffriaies and [df] showed that these are \ 
considered to be unitary segments. In Experiment 5, Ss.wtre tested on their 
knowledge of English vowel shift alternations. TJjeir responses did not 
support the psychological reality of the set of alternations designated by 
Chomsky ft Halle's Vowel Shift Rule, but did support the 'psychological 
reality of the set designated by orthography. In Experiment 6. Ss formejl 
categories based on the phonetic features [anterior], [sonorant], and [voice], 
. and were presentee with the ambiguous test segments [w]. [h], and word- 
*. initial /b, d. %f respectively. Their responses indicated that some phonetic 
. features have psychological reality; structurally they are dimensional rather 
than binary; and the caiegorizaoon of some segments^ terms of these , 
features is psychologically ambiguous. * , >- 

- In Chapter 5. the conclusion $ drawn that the CF experimental design 
' is highly appropriate for testing linguistic quesuons. and it is argued that 
linguistic theories which are intended to be psychologically real must be 
able to account for. the results of such experiments. Finally, the internal and 
external structure of linguistic categories is discussed in terms of attributes, 
prototypes, and basic let els; it is argued that the explanatory apparatus 
developed by Roach and others to account for semana 
. categories can also account for phonological ratrgyyirariorts. 



UNIFIED THEORY pF THE ENGUSrj SUBJUNCTIVE 

Order No. glL30*2 
James, Fkjlncb. PrJD. University of Calijorfku Berkeley. 1980. 232pp. 

My dissertation; "Unified Theory of the Fnglith Subjunctive," is a study, 
in the semantics of mood I argue that there is a dichotomy in the nodal 
system of English which rrflrrtr a|jp^m»nni (Ustincnons between two 
ways that any representation linguistic or otherwise, can be intended: these 
are(l) as a record, something which matches the states of affairs in the 
world, or (2) as a blueprint, srmrttifrig which states of affairs in the world 
an* to match. Starting with this premise, I arg^ that the EngliA 
subjunctive signifies the manned oT representation which is comparable to a 
blueprint I then give a unified account of the subjunenve's uses, showing 
what forms have replaced^ in the history of the language and how these 
forms are Vmanncally similar to h. I draw upon the phik*c^>hical gramipar 
of James Harris and the philosophy of G. E M. Anacornbe, J, L Austin, 
and John R. Searle for clarification of the dichotomy. I use Julian Boyd's 
analysis of accusative and infinitive constructions and his and others' 
analyses of modal verbs for further evidence of the dichotomy. 
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CHILDREN'S QUESTIONS AND. THE DISCOVERY OF 
INTERROGATIVE SYtyTAX Order No. 8124087 

Johnson, Capioly^Ecmols, Ph.D. Stanford Un/vtra/rV,1981. 382pp 

This dissertation investigates how* children learn to ask questions 
and construct Interrogative sentences In English. The research 
consists of an observational study over a 2^4 -month period of eight 
normal fchikfren, a boy and a glri at each 6-month age Intervals from 
1* to 3;0. The children came from middle class femes where only * 
English was spoken. Each child and his or heriwjher participated in 
six play sessions that were audio and videotaped irfa livingroom 
setting in a television studio. All conversation from the sessions was 
transcribed from the audio tapes in standard orthography, and all 
chHd directives, which include questions, were transcribed in IPA % 
With the support of the videotapes, all the directives were coded for 
formal and functional features; both phonetic and pragmatic'festures* 
were taken into consideration in the analysis of lexical and 
gramrnatical structures. 

The results showed that children first learn wh-interrogatives as, 
unanalyzed formulas. Once learned, these formulas are extended , 
both sernanficslry and structurally beyond their initially restricted 
contexts and gradually yield their mtemaJ structure to analysis. As this 
analysis fakes place, the chftd leerns me individual wh- words and the . 

* J s 



***** >a* c«Mi ****** a* the raw material of inieyFogatrve 

.OH* after a eiQnMcant amount of analytis and teamho of 
individual llama haa Occurred do children appear to observe the 
reguUrttieaof distribution that lead to higher level generalizations 
about the compoaltion and behavior of lingu&tic categories like wtv 
pronounaorAUX. ^ 
- Thie,studyjxovfcJea evidence for repeated reorganizations of 
Inguptic knowledge as chBdren learn hpw to construct interrogative 
aentences. Tb« view is compatible with claims that phonological 
development" proceeds from individuafRem learning to organization 
» ^ ttp'Oanttstion of a more and more abstract phonological system. 
It is^o, consistent with claims that second language learners use 
unanalyred phrases as the material f or anaryring the structure of the 
target language. The present findings demonstrate the importance of 
viewing language acquisition as a complex interaction of analysis and 
i •ynthests. Thais compatible with current theories of cognitive 
' development that emphasize the role of repeated reorganizations of 
knowiedge and Henvto-aystem leaming^inaJry, it offers further 
support to the nouon^hat organization in language includes 
coiocatibn-sae unfts as well as smaller elements such as words and 
phonemes. / 



CASE RELATION'S IN GENERATIVE GRAMMAR 

Order No. 8113457 
Uwson, lia Odell, PhD. UnhersityofWashin%ton, 198L 180pp. 
Chairperson; Professor Frederick J. Newmeyer 

The treatment of Case Relations in generative grammar has been 
surprisingly oorjcontroversial considering the diverse nature of Case facts. 
Charles Fillmore used some of these facts in the refinement of 
transformational grammar that he calMdCase Grammar. My goal is to 
present a more systematic account of thetoCaseacts that bear on this issue 
for the purpose of showing that a Case^raxnmar type account handles 
them better than any other account 

Given that the conventional account of Case facts assumes that Case is 
to be handled by an interpretive process operating oo the initial phrase 
marker (as outlined in chapter ooe). chapter rwo shows that in fact there are 
. several traasforwaboto or *hcr regular erarnnttticai process^ that offer 
ideorjcal IPM s to the kaerpretive ruJes, thus ghrtn+me interpretive rule* 
ao way to get at the Case fcas. This is the case, for example, wfch such 
■enence* as TThe judge mania* Annabel* /Annabeflc was married by the 
. judged The active sentence is ambiguous between a, reading where the 
- judgetperjraed the ceremony and one where the judge is the bridegroom. 
The passr&sentence has only the first reading. It is not clear how the 
interpretive rules could assign both readings to the active sentence given 
duly $£?S-generated configuration. Similar arguments are presented from 
DatiVe-thi$^s>ch-movemeni and certain regular alternations between 
sentences wfrfnTtrument subjects. { 

I cooctodelrbm these arguments that Case must be encoded by some 
* syntactic process into the IPM before the interpretive rules or the 

tn^aybegiirtD operate. Chag^three develops tms hne of 
; with regard to various possible gjMbjatejrvstems and chapter 
r shows wiye in the pamma$|^c cJMBBfc fn n w U a lm ited 
he consequence ofaTJ this is mate^n tfcoH Has frequently been 
fnfused with a semantic concept (roles)m thfp^itisnowshown to^ 
fftaaaic pbeoomasgo wml iodispuiabryQrmscbccr^aqiieam 



ENGLISH WOkfrMAUr^G " Drier No, gllg546 

Lede*er, Rjouan Honv, PhD University of New Hampshire, 1980 
272pp k 

English Wor&Mokmz presents the content and methods of modem - 
research in morphology in the form of a textbook for secondary school 
English students 

The opening section offers a ranonale for the uses of morphology at the 
secondary level. The emergence of English as a subject in thecumculum is 
traced historically: and the study of morphology is related specifically to 
humanistic £ oals and to the enhancing of skills in language analysis, 
JHalung, readme, vocabulary growth, grammar and usage study, spelling, 
compositictx and literary interpretation. - 

The main body of thejext consists of ten fliapters, each exploring 
«chronicaDy and synchronicaJry. a primary category of English word- 
formation: compounding, reduplication, derivation, conversion, cupping, 
back formation, acronyming>biending, and epooyming. 

Each chapter includes exercises that require students to apply what they 
have learned about tfteEa^ m 
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pensive Notes that reinforce and expand the concepts presented in, the 

Appendix 1 is-an exposition of English spelling through a cataloguing of 
various phoneme-grapheme correspondences. Appendix 2 is an attempt to 

JSSS^ *°f ° f St Pau, ' s ^ 1978) the prinaK 

^morphological analysis that are treated throughout the manuscript . 

THE INTERACTIVE EFFECTS OF SYNTAX PIUGMATTCS AND 
. TASK DDFFICULTt U$ APHASIC LANGUAGE 
COMPREHENSION Order Ne, 8113528 

Leslie, Cuimu Majue, PhJ). Columbia University, 198L 147pp; 

Recent work oo sentence comprehension processes in aphasia has 
suggested that the semantic and syntactic components of linguistic 
competence are bom functionally and neurologically independent, and thai * 
the production deficits commonly observed in anterior and posterior 
aphasa reflea a disruption 

than an inability to access the components due to motoric, tt^nrireia] or 
other Don-hnguisDc processing difficulties. The present research, drawing 
* N oo more holistic models of processing outlined by Jackson, Pick and others, 
investigated the question of whethe/ observed syiitactk denats are the 
effect of interactions among the syntactic, semantic and heuristic 
components of the sentence comprehension process, leading to 
overactivatkm of some systems, while obstructing the utilization of other 

* latent syntactic strategies.* 

Anterior and posterior aphasics* right-damaged and non-neurological 
subjects were tested on a group of sentences in which syntactic complexity 
and pragmatic difficulty (as defined 6y degree of plausibility and 
reversiblility of the relation between actor and object) were systematically 
varied Task difficulty was controlled by the use of both lexical and 
structural distraexors. , 

It was h>T>othesizejd l in accord with the findings of previous research, 
that error rates on a sentence/pictuTe matching task would increase as 
syntactic, pragmatic and 

that the error patterns curtained for the main effects woula\not be entirely * * 
reflective of the relative difficulty ofanwgives pragrnatic/s^tactic type, 
but that variation would depend on me totertctioo between the lexical and 
structural distraaors and that particular sentence type. 

The hypotheses for main effects and interactive effects were confirmed 
. It was fcatnd that the strongest factor influencing performance for both 
aphasks and right-damaged subjects was the type of distractor pictu re i 
aira^ the difficulty of a given stimulus sentence depended on the < 
, to whfch a custraaortappe^ semantic, heuristic and syntactic 
r information offered by the stimulus sentence. ' 

* Rnally , the degree to which the relation between actor and object, and 
the reversal of that relationship, were consistent with real world * 
expectations proved to be a potent fcctor in the comprehension process, in 
regard to both error rate and processing time The results suggested a two- 
stage model for th.e comprehension process in a sentence/picture * ri*tH-rin £ 
task; wherein the first stage involves differentiating meanings and the 
second stage involves rejecting one of the rwo meanings. 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE LANGUAGE PROHCIENCY 
OF ADOLESCENTS AND THEIR MATHEMATICS ' 
KRFORMANCE \ Order No. 8119335 . 

McEvTDiE, Ma*y Elizabeth, Ph.D The University of Texas at Austin 
1981 218pp Supervisor J Lee Wiederholt • { , 

The relationships between language proficiency in listening, speaking 
reading, and writing vocabulary and grammar and mathematics 
performance in computaoon. concepts, and problem solving were 
examined for 112 eighth grade students assigned to four ability groups in 
. English. Two standardized instruments were utilized, the Test of Adolescent 
Language(H2znmi\l Brown, Larsen, & Wiederholt, 1980) which yielded^ 
subtest scores and 6 composite scores, and three SRA Achievement Series 
mathemaocs subtests (Nasluod, Thorpe, & Lefever, 1978). 

Procedures. Pearson produci-momen| correlations produced posiove 
coefficients ranging from .50 for speajdhg grarhrnar with compmaoon to 78 
for written language with computation and with conpepts. When reading 
was partialed from the relationships, the only dbemaents to retain 
significance were the correlations of writing to computation or total 
mathemaocs scores Canonical correlaoons resulted in two significant linear 
traits between the language subtests and the rnauSemaocs subtests These 
traits were interpreted as: (1) the ability to recognize syntactic or structural 
relationships among words or mithemaucaJ symbols: and (2) the ability to 

* utilize semantic or content features of language or mathematics Canonical 
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betwfen ^Sua^canpo^tcorestiidinithemaDa subtests 

produced one significant linear cran interpreted as a negatjve/elauonship 
between spoken language and mathematical measures containing symbol 
language rather ijian word language^ 

A senes of one-way ANOVAs, two ANCOVA's with reading as a 

- covariate. and a senes of stepwise discriminate analyses were computed to 
examine, whether or.not the measures of language proficiency and measures 
of mathematics performance discriminated among remedial, basic, regular 
and honors English classes or among mathematics groups derived by a 
quamle division ofthe total mathematics score Significant mean score 

- (WTerences werefound among both language and mathemaocs groups for 
all language anff^iathemaucs measures Reading differences among the 
language and mathemaocs groups accounted for a large portion of their 
variance However, wnong skills continued to differentiate the groups 
whea reading was covaned. The discriminate analysis of language groups 
indicated that Reading/ Vocabulary and Wriong/Vocabulary subtests, the 
Written Language composite, and the mathemaocs Concepts subtest were 
the best discriminators of remedial English class placement Membership in 
trie poorest mathematics performance group was discriminated by 

• Reading/Grammar. WnOng/Vocabulary. and Sr^ing/Grammar 
subtests, and the Written Language composite score 
* Results Results indicated that language proficiency, particularly 
proficiency m reading, was a correlate ofmathemaocs performance with 
stronger relationships to measures of computation and concepts than to 
problem solving In addioon. language proficiency in writing was found to 
nave a direct posiuxe lelaoonship to mathemaocs performance be>ond anv 
commonality measured by reading An inference was drawn that levels of ' 
ratheTOticsJ*rfomiance may be more related to language proficiency in 
tne ualizauofT of s> ntacocal or structural relationships between words 
and/or symbols than to language proficiency in semantic or content 
features of language. 



ttWFLLTSO: OF LINGUISTIC CONTEXT ON WORD 
f RECOGNITION ACCURACY AND MISCUES Order No. 8] 12*86 
Ma&d^ Sherry Lynx PhD Kent Stare University, 198b 231dd 
Director. Dr Car] L. Rosen W 

Recent models and theories of the reading process support the 
contention that the reading act involves use of mulople sources of 
"formation via interactive processing arategies Graphic, syntactic*, and 
*~ ™ Ucw *«y n « ns « Perceived .^converging simultaneously Higher 

- Thn. Vk ? ^ C 411(1 mCamng 10 &clhulc g ra P h,c ^vel processing 

Thus, the reading process is viewe3as holistic and flexible in aatuiTn* 
reader is recognized as an active participant, exerosmg'various degrees of 
strategic control over the matenaJ read. «uiuu>ucgrce>oi 
**I?V S€ J hc ,nvestl ? aDon waspnmanry directed^oward examining the 
f™L^nf 10D ' P r0Mdln 8 a ^onaJ amounts of linguistic informaDon 
(sentence and passage prose) over and above isolated word lists on the two 
dependent variables word recognition accuracy and types ofmiscues A 
subsidiary interest was to examine the differing effects of ortndiuon on 

™* miscues committed by subjects of two reading ability groups 
and grade Macues were examined on two levels namely, the primary 

, on the coA^ifcatonaJ level (combined graphic, grammatic, and semantic 
amna>nii?ftach type.of complete miscue as committed) 
tlT^^T^ currcm wvesogation sampled 61 first (27 males and 34 
fernaks and* third (31 males and 25 females) graders, drawn fran two 
parochiaJ. elementary school populations in a suburb east of Cleveland, 
Ohio -The instructional program in use utilized various basal reading series . 

, which were accompanied by a deveJopmentaJ phonic approach to word 
recognition. ? 

of JS?™ ™S * late May and early June ' 

ofthe 1974-79 school year, by readmgViaans. Two measures were 
tdminmered to all subjects m this lnvesfgatioa First an investigator- 
Designed instrument consisting of three condioons. namely Isolated 
r Graphic ( word lists). Sentences, and Passage Prose; one serrate set per 
grade level The instrument, was based upon a well-defined and graded 
iaa^T^^ Mam * Jacob son Baste Reading Vocabularies. (Hams % 

The second instnimeht, the Comprehensive tests of Basic Skills was* 
•dmimstered on a group basis to serve as a basis for deterrroning reading 
toihty groups for later analysis. 

Adnunittfitkm of the investigator designed instrument was conducted 

a™?"* 1 ? reCcivcd a ™domi2ed sequence of 

tliree task conditions to read aJoud into a upe recorder consecutively as 
cueo. Examiners recorded oral reading accuracy and miscues by hand on 
mident protocol sheets during oral reading examination sessions Later via 
japes careful coding and scoring wis undertaken by investigator uf 



^ordaaoe w«h a set of syaenunaljy esubhsbed and constsUly-defined 

r^i' a Hf r ' CaI Analysis A repeated measures desien was' 

£SS> ANOVA ^^"^^ce effects A thrSaj.^eated 
K 1 i eom P u, «> for "ch of the two dependent vanables 

for »o between subjects factors (reading ab.hty and graded " on^ ton 
subjects repeated measure? factor <task condioon) iSfcZ? 

. %£££ pc " h0£ !" was apphed 10 ™ for *U™ S pl ; 

' m ^H*l and Conclusioru F °f total sample as weU as for the first 

%c^^,Z^A a * mB ? Bay mCreaSe meaD word r ecogn.uon 
ijpfs (upn. 5>L , GU) under sentence and passage prose over urtate'd 
graph* performance F.ndings were ob^^^^^S^T 

for the total sample and the first grade group InaddiOon contoioveF 
isolated I pphtc presentation seemed to effect wSS J^ 
acceptable combmatonal t) P e mtscue .tile semngio redSe Sm^ 
™ P ^n e m '^es The finttaSSRSsSS Z 

,n,^ ?™ nl theor > *** resear *. hence supporunT^ 

interactive model ofthe reading process w"»«ng an 
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A MULTIDIMENSIONAL MAP OF THE PHONEMES OF 
ENGLISH: A PERCEPTUAL STUDY Order No. 81 22484 
Ma eda, Ann Rciko Taketa, Ph D University of Hawaii, 1981 . 164pp. 

The, primary purpose of this dissertation was tt derive the smallest 
set of distinctive features that best described and explain**) the 
perception of the 40 phonemes of English: ft was of additional 
importance to determine the distances (in the n dimensional solution) 
between each pair of phonemes in the stimulus set While the intent- 
was to identify the set of distinctive features that would describe; and 
distinguish all of the vowel* and consonant phonemes of English, if 
was hypothesized that, for the most part, separate feature systems 
would address the vowels and the consonants. Additionally, it was 
hyposthesized that, despite ihe lac* of a one-to-one correspondence 
between the articulatory, acoustic,, and auditory stages of speech 
sound transmsssion, arbculajpry features would be compatible with-* 
the significant dharacteristics of phonemes that affect their r 
perception (the auditory stage). 

A reduction in the data set size was made using a cyclic design 
(Sperrce and Domoney, 1974). Thus, the 26 listener judges initially 
rated the dissimilarity of 515 of the 780 phoneme pairs ^ 
Multidimensional scaling analysis of the incomplete lower" half matrix, 
however, did not allow satisfactory interpretations for any of the , 
dimensional solutions. Therefore, additional data were collected for 
the remaining 265 phonemes and analyzed. A four-dimensional 
solution afforded the best intepretation. 

Separate feature systems were recovered to describe the vowel 
phonemes and the consonant phonemes. The features important to 
vowel perception were: tense, retroflex, diphthong, front, round, and 
high. The perceptual feature system derived for the consonant 
phonemes included the features voiced, nasaK sibilant sonorant. 
plosive, fricative, jjlide, and liquid 

The present investigation was quite successful in identifying the, 
distinctive features important in the perception of the 40 phonemes of 
English. Moreover, the results confirm that articulatory features 
mediate in the auditory discrimination of speech ifeunds. The preserft 
research aJso derived interphc^emic distances between all phonemes 
in the stimulus set. Of particular importance, these data allow 
quantification of word similarity which canoe used to/facilitate 
instruction for persons with auditory difficulties ~* . \ 



GENDER BIAS IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATORS' 
IDENTIFICATION OF TODDLER LANGUAGE FUNCTIONS 

, 9 Order No. 8117454 

Mann. BaWam Aw. Ph.D Unmrsiry of Missouri • Columbia, 1&0 
120sj> Supervisor: Dr. Stevie Hoffman 

0 Purpose The focus of this study mas to measure gender bias as it may 
have occurred when female teachers of prekmderganen, kindergarten and 
first-grade children identified the verbal language functions of male and 
female toddlers both appropriate and inappropriate identification of * 
language functions were considered 
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rmcetoho. The ! tiyiaar Fuactica letentiAcaboc fen (£FrT).wi$ 
cooftnietatf far this study wfcrf was composed of a score sheet ancfl* 
video dips of male and femaje toddlers portraying functions of language ai 
posited by M. A K. HalMday; insiruajfnial, relator}, interaction^ 
personal heuristic and nnlginative ^ 

The language function performances lnchfted m the HJTPwere 
selected by 100 percent agreement between independent!) achieved 
Judgments of the researcher and two experts in understanding Halliday's 
theory of language fu nctioni Selection criteria were mat video cap 
performances were representative oft language function and each function 
was specifically identified as one of the sfrlanguageJuncnonj. y 

A Set of training dips eniurtdjfcat observers would be aware of what 
each function was by example-pnor tow win* the JLHT video cups. The 24 
items of the UTT score sheet was a7rf»|w^cor/fsp^wiu^the - » 
presenution order of the video dips, f?Q&tj£ the sfc language functions 
were demonstrated twice by male todffierlWd jwice b\ female todcUers^Ml 
dips were randomh ordered with a male cup always folio* ed by a female 
dip. The LFIT was administered to 34 female graduate students whose 
scores represented correct identification" of functions 71 percen* and 72 
percent of the time for male and female toddlers respecmeh This 
procedure qualified the LETT as capable of discriminating the abihtx of 
female earh childhood educators tacorrectly identift 'male and female 
** J dler performed language fijniCtioV^equivalently. 

The volunteer subjects o f the study were 45 female teachers of 
prekindergarten (N = 15), kindergarten (N = 15) and first grade (N = 15) 
.who were not informed of the true purpose^ of the stucH unukafter testing. 
The teachers correctly identified,?! percent £bd 72 percent of the male and 
female toddler performed functions respectively. A reliability coefficient of 
.82 between the correct scores of the 45 teachers and 34 graduate students ' 
indicated the LFFTs reliability to measure equivalent!) different female 
subjects. 

Findints. Mpei and variance comparisons of .teachers' iorrect scores of 
male and female toddler language function^ denttf cation failed to reach 
significance Howe* trjhe-teachers inappropriate identification of language 
functions analyzed by binomial probability demonstrated greater than 
chance occurrence b> gender m four ofthe six language funaions: . ' 
instrumental interactional, heuristic and imaginative (p < 05). 

Conclusions. The significant probabilities of gender by function 
misidentificaaon ui four of the six language functions » ere strong 
indicators of the teachers' differing inappropriate expectations for<males 
and females. As gender bias is a condition wherSby i gender is "ttnu 
inappropnaterj, the evidence supported the investigators belief that f< 
earh childhood educators would demonstrate gender-bas *hen ioennfying 
language functions demonstrated by taddler* ^ - 



TRAIT AND "PROCESS ASPfCTS OF VOCABULARY 
KNOWLEDGE AND VERBAL ABILITY Order No. 8124107 
/MAftSHAitK, Biuchja, F#D. Stanford UnMjbfty t -1981. 11tpp. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the construct validity 
of vocabulary tests and the nature of vertpei abikty by integrating 
findings and theories of cognitive psychology with those of differential 
psychology. The study included three kinds of measurements: an 
experimental faceted vocatjuWy test, reference ability tests, ^and a 
* verbal exposure questionnaire. The faceted vocabulary test was used 
to study sources of difficulty in vocabulary test performance and how 
these sources ot difficulty affect the relations between vocabulary 
lasts and other ability measures. > / 

v The eofperirrtentaJ task wasa 3x3x3x2 faceted vocabulary test. 

/The facets were wc<dabstractness (concrete, medium, abstract), 
word frequency (low, medium, high), item type (vague recognition 
accurate recognition, definition), and blocks (two'paraNel blocks). The 
Hem-type facet Included two contrasts: definition vs. recognition 
Heme, and vague- vs. accurate-recognrton items. The reference 
battery included tests of general mental ability, verbal ability, spatial J 
•b*ity, memory span, and closure speed. The verbal exposure 
questionnaire assessed frequency and time spent in reading, wrrong, 
doing homework, and viewing television. Subjects were 74 high 
school seniors selected to represent the brvariate distribution* 
verbal and spatial ability in a reference population of high school 
students. 

The results indicated that vocabulary item difficulty Increased with 
word abstractness, word infrequency, when Hem format required 
rhore precise word knowledge, artwbtn the item required definition 
? ? PP ?f? •"•cognition of the word- The results also suggested 
**t partial concepts sre prevalent in young adurts and that word 
; •eo^wia^ to a gradual process. ^ 

< vigusry but not accurately, or dei^ed vaguely but not accu&teiy, or 
O riizad but not defined. 
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• The following findings point to the role of reasoning processed in 
tneacquish^c^da«nitk>nolworte M'aqpe responses indicated 
that subjects could give correct exampiee' of how the word was used 
m sentences but inferred incorrect defining features; (b) students 
wrth low reasoning ability had major difficulties in the inference 
trocess during the deftninortstage; (c) the reasoning composite 
related to vocabulary measures at the lower end of the vocabulary 
distribution but not at the higher end. This suggests that a certain 
level of reasoning anility is necessary for effective extraction of word 
meaning. Above this level, reasoning ability ma^es little difference in 
performance on vocabulary tests; (d) vocabulary items that required 
the student to do more tharvmefety recognize the correct meaning of 
a word had higher correlations with reasoning than recognition 
vocabulary items. 

Verbal ability as represented by reading comprehension and 
reading vocabulary tests wtis-hest measured by frequent of medium- 
frequency words rather than rare words On the other hand, 
difficult recognition vocabulary tests such as advanced vocabulary • 
tests s e em ed to measure mainly sources of difficulty due to infrequent 
words-sources that were related to individual differences in verbal 
exposure. • 

The results also suggestthat students with poor verbal-sequential 
skills had particular difficulties with abstract words Students with 
relatively little verbal exposure had particular difficulties with rare 
words, students with poor reasoning skills had major difficulties with 
definition hems, and students with high spatial ability had an 
advantage in the acquisition or definition of concrete words. The roles 
of exposure and interest variables in the acquisition of vocabulary and 
other verbal knowledge were also discussed . 



SEGMENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF PHONEMIC UNITS AS 
RELATED TO ACQUISITION OF THE INITIAL CONSONANT 
PHONEME-GRAPHEME CQEXtSfrONDEJfCE Order No. 8118092 
Mathews, Barbara Ashe^^D* North Texas Stpe Untversjfy, 1981. 

The ability of students to segment die speech stream into phonemic 
units and to analyze (make judgments as to same or different) beg inning 
onant phonemes was assessed at grades kindergarten through third 
i both high and low socioeconomic groups. , 
Segmentation ability was assessed by the use of a test of actual words in 
uch'to-sampie last a test of synthetic words requiring a same-different ' 
'judgment and a task which required deletion of a phoneme from a known 
' word to fonn a new word. Three prerequisite abilities were also assessed: 
auditory acuity and understanding of the concepts "same" and "different"* 
with regard to sounds, and "beginning" with regard to sequence of sounds. 

Findings indicate: (1) Approximately 30% of studems from low- 
socioeconomic groups do not possess this ability duneWlhe xears of 
beginning reading acquisition. (2). The ability appearito be a mastery 
learning task. (3) Lack of the ability appears to result in paired assoaanve 
learning when the ahoneme-grapbeme correspondence is taught (4) The 
inost appropriate teV pf the ability for younger children requires a test of 
actual words while the test of older students must utilue a test of synthetic 
words. (5) The ajbihty to segment speech into phonemic units is morf 
highly correlated with achievement in reading as the demands of decoding 
are increased. * 

The indications of Ons study are: (1) The prerequisite concepts must 
be assessed and taught if necessary before the ability to segment speech is 
assessed f r before instruction in the phoneme-grapheme correspondence is 
initiated. (2) It is necessary to assess the students ability to segmentjthe 
speech stream into phonemic units and make analysis before instruction in 
the phoneme-grapheme correspondence can be initiated. (3) Placement of 
die phoneme-grapheme correspondence instruction in the curriculum 
should be different for grouts with different ability (4) Students who are ' 
unable, to rjerform the segmentation task should be instructed by (a) an 
approach to beginning reading* that minimues the importance of the soun$ 
symbol correspondence and emphasizes visual learning, (b) a method 
which helps thesestudents acquire the ability, or (c) both (5) A formative 
evaluation of stude^Jeammg should be conducted as the phoneme- 
grapheme correspondence is taught to that rf frired-atscoaucmal learning 
rather than concept learning occurs, it is detected 
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THE DEVELOPMENT Of skllATTVE CAPABILITIES WITHIN 

a SYNraasnc. vajuable* perspective of language 
pdtlopment: an 'examination of cohesive 

# harmony of stores produced in three contexts * 

RETELLING, DICTATING AM) WRITING Order No. 8115145 
PAPFAS,CHWSnNtQ)NLrt ( rtf.D. The Ohio State University, 19 fL * 
, 151pp. Adviser Professor Victor M. Rente! 

Much of recent research exploring children's developing narrative 
, competence on be thtt^aeruecj in rwo general ways: Q) it has been 
aoss-sectiooal research looking at either retellings or spontaneous story 
fffog- a gjyQ) * ^ focused on story form using schemes developed 
from approaches whose orientation has emphasized the already Apert or 
competent stccymaier. The general finding of this research-namely, that' 
children ha\ e acquired or learned xoryform by the time they enter first 
grade-- wis questioned in terms of a synergistic, variable model of language 
teaming The synergistic aspea of the model suggests that children do not ^ 
learn form, then meaning, then use of language in an additive way, but that 
they learn these aspects of language simultaneously Deternimaoons about 
the form bf stones produced by young children which are frequently brief, 
fragmentary and/or laden with ambiguous referent items are difficult to 
make. Thus, a focus on form alone may have led to misleading condusjons 
about children Vnanauve capabilities. The variable aspea of the language 
model suggests that language learning is systematically variable, rather than 
categorical so that language behavior is different depending upon different 
orcumstancesiThus, attributsd| general narranve capabilities to children 
based on storiAprbduc*d in a single context may have been unwarranted 
The rryuor am of the present investigation was to demonstrate that the 
development pf narrame capabilities is best understood within such a 
yynergisoc, variable model of language development To that end, this 
<$tudy compared the cohesne harmoiy of stoneaproduced b\ eleven first 
grade children in three contexts-retelling, dictating and writing The 
cohesive harmony index, a result of a series of analyses in which lexical 
tokens in rateracocraof ictotrry and similanry chains are computed, taps 
both glofcal structure and semantic cohesive properties in stones The daia 
analysis employed in the study was a one-factor repeated design 
" .^ tevai ^ a ^^ of vananceproceo^^ 

pfimany index as well as fi\e other dependent variables with context 
(reUUmg. dictating and writing) runcboning as a mithin-subjects treatment 
comparison. A significant mulmariate test stausticjor context resulted and 
was foDowed up by unnariate ajudysesof variance (AS'OVAs) on each . 
dependent variable and by appropriate post- hoc tests. * 

The overall results of mesn^/demonstrated that the narraxfrj 

capabilities displa> ed b> the children in the stud* mis variable depending 
uponthe context in which the children created their stones In terms of the 
Dttgnrtude of the cohesne harmon> index variable, the children m the 
r stud> produced Vie "best" stories in therretelhng context and produced 
"better*' dictated stones man wnnen ones. Conclusions about the findings 

♦ included considerations of three kinds: criaraaensocs of the stimulus book 
used in the retelling context: composing factors inherent in the dictation 
and writing contexts: and, mechanical and orthographic concerns of the 1 
children in the writing context 

Different patterns of results for the other fi\e dependent variables 
examined in the study were reported and discussedr A way toue* the 
results of rwo measures- the coheshe harmon> index and another mdex 
tailed cohesn e deasx> Ho terms of emk and eric perspectives was offered 



THE EFFECTS OF PREPARATION AND INCUBATION UPON 
PRODUCTION OF ORIGINAL VERBAL IMAGES 

Order No. 8119213 

Pambh.J Kip, Ph_D Mississippi State University, 1981 99pp. Director 
Dr. Joe Khatena •> 

The study was based upon the meoreticil concepts of prepantt»na»^ 
mutation as they have been described in the currmcraitiid*4Mtfwe 
The purpose of the hrvestigation was to aetennine if preparanoo and 
^?^?- WCfe ****** enhancing creative invagination. Two 

^•■of prepmtioo (presence and absetice) were crotRd with two lt>ds of 
"Ojjwwo (presence and absence) to a randomized subject 
fx2fiwc«sJ denta Bec«» 

procedure s required that each of^^rtreamientcc<Klitiooswas 
conmosed of three groups, a hsstirchaJ component was added to the 
reseat design for statistic*! purpose! Preparation activities consisted of 

■ 



exerase m a 60««ne iniaa^ 

form i of the Qrmhe Inhgmation Imagery; Action Book by Joe Khatena. 
mcubatkmaetivtecoas^ 

relaxation procedure Creative imaginauon was measured by the 
Onomatopoeia and Images test This test assessed the degree to' which 
original verbal responses were produced as a result of exposure to stimuli 
which were presented in thWorm of onomatopoeic words. Hypotheses 
were formulate<tin order to test the main and interaction effects of 
preparanon aid incubation. 

The subjects were 72 mall and female volunteers enrolled m college 
introductory educanonal psychology classes. Subjects were asked to sign up 
for any one of 12 2-hour time blocks, their choice of blocks presumably 
being random This procedure resulted in 12 groups of from 4 to 8 subjects. 
Each group was randomly assigned to one of the four treatment conditions 
Condition I received both the preparauon and incubation procedures 
Condition II received the preparation, but not the incubation procedures. 
Condiuon HI received the incubation, but not the preparation procedures 
Condiuon IV did not receive either the preparation or the incubation 
procedures Other activities such a* films and lectures were received by 
conditions II.JII. and IV such that subject participation in all conditions 



was for approximated 100 minutes. 



„ Initially , the data* were subjected to a hierarchal analysis of variance/ * 
which suggested that the group of which each subject was a member / 
significant!) influenced his/hef score on the posttest Experimental f 
hypotheses were tested b> a factorial analysis of variance for u nequal cells 
The factorial analysis showed the main effects of preparauon and 
incubauon to be nonsignificant but the mteracpon of the rwo variables was 
significant The results were interpreted to suggest that preparauon, ^ 
speaficall) the imagery-training exercises, was effective in enhancing 
creauve irrtfgmaoon. but onl> when not followed by the mofcbaaon penod 
(relaxauon procedures). The incubauon period Relaxauon) was also found 
to be effective in enhancing creaove imaginauon onry when not preceded 
by preparauon (imagery-training) The hypothesis that creative unaginiuon 
k enhanced as a result of subjects receiving preparaoon (imagery-training) 
. followed by incubauon (relaxauon) was not supported 
. It was concluded from the investigation that Khatena's imagerv-traintng 
procedure has great pftonal as a quiet effecove means of stimulating 
creauve imaginanon ■fcxauon, by itself, was also concluded to be a 
p rocedure winch nughTneip subjects to enhance their creative imagination 



SENTENCE BUDGING AND READING PROFICIENCY 

Order No. 8118847 
Philmn, MAJtGAttT M , Ed.D Lehigh University, 1981 139pp 

The purpose^f the study was to investigate bridging performance of 
third and fifth grade children. Bridging is a wbprocess m reading 
comprehension which links aOater sentence tj an earner one. Fc^example, 
consider these sentences' XI) John went into tttgafcage (2) He admired 
the car's beautiful finisrnrSentenj* 2 in this paswe refers the reader back to 
* sentence 1. and mebrwigeconstruaedis 77ierjs^ 

two major questions were these: first, how closeVtelated is bridging 
performance to reading proficiency: and second, do different kinds of 
bridging require different abihues 9 Other questions were investigated 
regarding the effect of grade and sex on bridging performance and 
regarding the role IQ plays in the relarfonship between bridging 
performance and reading proficiencY* 

* The sample consisted of 155 third and fifth grade students enrolled in 
seven classrooms during the school year 1979-80 Of trie 67 fifth grade 
subjects included in the final sample, 31 were male and 36 were female Of 
the 88 third grade subjects, 47 were 1 males and 41 were females. 

Three instruments, the Paragraph Reading subtest of the Metropolitan 
fr Achievement Test, the Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test and a bridging test 
'were used m the testing of hypotheses. No standardized test for bridging 
existed: therefore, a pool of 26 items per bridging type was constructed by 
the invesugator and pretested to determine their indices of discnminauon 
and overall reliability Half of the items for each were the items with the 
highest indices of discnminauon It is to be noted mat me bndgmg test was 
read to the subjects while the written form of the test was in front of them 
thus reducing the role of reading to a minimum 

Two-tailed t-tests were used m analyzing the correlation coefficients A 
step-wise muluple regression" equaoon for reading-profictcncy was 
calculated to find the predictive strengths of the bridging types ^nd IQ A 
factorial analysis of variance was performed on the bndgmg test data to 4 
determine the effects ofgrade. sea. and their mteracuon 
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The mayor findings of theetudy were: (1) The relationship between 
bridging and readng »** W«itrif»Hy sfrmficiffl (2) There was no 
mdjcauon thai diferegl bridging typei require different abilities. (3) When 
the effect of IQ was paruaJft out, the correlation between bridging 
performance and reading profiaenc) was not significant m grade 5 but was 
significant, for the most pan, in grade 3. (4) Bridging performance is 
significantly affected b> grade but not by sex The interaction was not 
significant % 



THE PROCESSING OF NATURAL LANGUAGE TEXTS: AN 
JTIERDBCDUNAKY APPROACH Order No. S11545S 

PULLiP5.GaJX Paian, PbD. Uuhtrsttytf Houston, 19S0. 176pp. 

Tbkfcndy deals with »rsubjcct of frocea in f and comprehending 
natural tafuage texts. Since the mranyig of a text becomes possible only 
when the reader takes an active pan in rrmnynrting it by mean**of his 
reader competency, the objective of mis study is to determine the necessary 
components of the reader's communicative co m petence, and the extent of 
the active rehnoosmps among text, rcafc; writer, and context 

Since this study considers reading and writing to be complementary 
activities, and reading to be an act of oorrmiimirarioo between reader and 
writer, it focuses on die interaction of thfcxoc n poo ent s and the dynamic 
quality of the procea. Roman Jakobtoo's model of an act of 
communication is the beat tool for tJnsJcmd of analysis becaiae it a 
inclusive; it treats the whole acj of Jtihir wncatt BO as an organic whole. His 
model provides the basis for this study out it has been expanded to 
incorporate relevant insights from relate^ fields since they heh> to flesh it 
out [ 

In ordo- to test the expanded model and to focus oojthe very complex 
i nfeetacrioo of the «*npnn*ntft in an act of yefl^cxm mimr^tin ri x I have 
chosea'io use i ncc-tradjtiooal text, the "QoodesburyJ' cartoon strips of G. 
RTrudeau because jt is m*tfb-modal-it rrsrihmfs rmgirisnr, pictorial, and 
contextual Signs very efficiently and eccocxmcafly. 

Thebaskof namral b^t ^ptt mnfffp mtl ThisaMttpftiil crateniii 
language by means of reihTitton rulei These rules come 
categories such as syntax, grnanrrs, and pragmatics. Human 
t speal or hsten in tsotoon They understand what they 
situational and cultural cootots. Thus a model of % 
_ must take into account the context as w$fl as the 
and expectations of die reader and the writer. Since 
jakobSOD'S njftdd ™t*T h«t™g» •< • muhwfiTr»nqnnil gyg#m, it has 
proven the best tool for investigating bow a reader understands a mufti- 
modal text The extended model of reading discussed in this study 
establishes t ftim f ur t in Mir 41 K"g"*** > fr*™ ******* in wpr - jn nn 
and pragmatic ose are integrated for a beoeriadenttadmg of reading. 




THE EFFECT OF LA BCt#*flr OBJECTS ON THE SUBSEQUENT 
RECOGNITION OF THOSE WORDS BY FIRST GRADE 
CHILDREN 0 , Order No. 81 231 72 * 

Poston, Charus Eowa ao, Eo.D The University of Tennessee, 1961 
117pp. Major Professor A. Montgomery Johnston 

The purpose W this study was to determine the effect of libeling 
objects in the classroom upon the subsequent recognition of those 
words by first grace children. All first grade children in four schools 
were tested to deser m ine those students who were unfamiliar with 
eight experimerllajwords to be used as labels associated with 
concrete objects. Only those first grade children who were unfamiliar 
with the eight words were considered as possible subjects for the 
/experiment. t *i 

# The pretest- posttest control group design was used as the 
experimental design for this study, consisting of foup experimental 
groups. Students were randomly assigned to one of thetpwrslroups, 
including the label -object group, label-only group, ocieeT-onty group, 
and no label-no object group. Subjects in the label -onfect group were 
exposed to words (names of circus animals) used as labels 
associated with* concrete objects (stuffed animals). Subjects m the 
label-only group were exposed to words used as labela not associated 
with concrete objects. Subjects in the object-only group were 
exposed to objects and words as used in the Language Experience 
Story. Subjects in the no lebelno object group were not exposed to 
labels or Jabeta associated wtth concrete Objects; they served aa the 
^wsrol group. Ai groups p e ^i p ^ j 
O y*»QMtc*Tus animate. I 
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The treatment consisted of fee iS-rrwwte sesaw* Eaoh ©roup 
wrpte* UnguaosExperiefKe Story over a fh*^ period. Day 1 was 
usedtosf^ir^re^intriecaw 

circus scenes and discussed different aspects of the circus. On day 2, 
students discussed animals found m^a circus. During day 3, students 
began writing a story about circus animals. Students completed the 
story about circus animals on day 4. On day 5, students read the 
completed story. Throughout the five days, the expenmenter served 
«s a guide, docusston leader, and facilitator. All students were 
posttested thh week following tffe treatment. 

Analyses were made of the differences in the total number of 
words recognized between the label-object gr^rfi label-only group, 
object-only group, and no label-no object group. DaU were 
statically snaJyzed by the use of a two-tailed Mest and analysis of 
variance to test four null hypothese 

The hypotheses of this study were written in the *ull form for 
testing purposes only. They are: (H 0 1) There will bp no significant 
difference between the means of numbers of words used as labels 
recognized by first gpde children in the label-object group as 
compared with first grade children in the no label-no objeot group ^ 
H 0 1 was rejected. (H^) There wil be no significant difference 
between the means of numbers of words used as labels recognized by 
first grade children in the label-only group as compared with first 
grade children in the no label-no object group. IV was rejected. 
(H^) There w*l be no sign meant difference between the means of 
numbers of words used as labels recognized by first grade children in 
the object-only group as compared with first grade children in the no 
label-no object group. Hg3 was rejected. (H 0 4) There wiHbeno 
significant differences between the means of numbers of words used 
as labels recognized by first grade boys as compared with first grade 
girts; blacks as compared with whites; low socioeconomic levels as 
compared with high socio-economic levels; and low achievement 
levels as cornpared with high achievement levels. H 0 4 was accepted 



THE EFFECTS OF THREE INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES ON 
CHILDREN'S CONCEPT OF WORD: A STUCK OF 
METALINGUISTIC A WA REN ESS OrteTNo. 8 1 24983 

Puofs, BeftNAOETTE Ma«y, Ph.D. Northwestern University, 1061 
148pp. ' 

w 

Research has shovvb that young children's understandings about 
^•ticterms develojat during their years in schc<)l and that this 
<ieve»op^ent appears to.be influenced by tr* acouition of reading 
and writing skills (Downing, 1968; Francis, 1973; ftSd, 1966* 
vygotaky, 1962). Ma%y of the relevant studies in thfeaVea use 
^Wren's vefba* descriptions of linguistic terms as a measure of their 
rnetahnguistic understandings. There are, however, few direct tests of 
the influence of instructional tasks upon children's ability to describe 
linguistic units verbally 7 vmMKm 

~ study was designed to investigate the effects of three school 

tasks upon children's ability to verbally describe one linguistic unit 
tounit word." In this study, three specific school taska were 
designed and then pared with a "What is a Word?" interview in order 
to measure the children's verbal description of "word. -in order to 

f^SPt** findin08 04 othef retwcn (BerthoudPapandropoulou, 
1978; Downing, 1973; Sulzby, 1978, 1979), the major focus of this 
study was upon children's discussion of the unit -word" as a 
sefnantocurWt as well as a unit consisting of letters and /or sounds 
Ninet^fchiidren from grades one, three and five were randomly 
chosen and placed into either an experimental or a control groWta 
each grade level. Thus at each grade level there were fmeeniniklren 
, V^ ( V?P e^lmeftta, * oup and N* 60 ,n control group, with each 
chrfd taking part in.thre^sessions. The experimental group at each 

- grade level waa asked td complete instructional tasks (randomly 
tssigned) and then respond to the interview schedule with 
approximately one week between each task/interview session The 
2^tK>nal tasks were a Directed Reading Activity (DRA).'a writing 
•ctMy. and a flashcard activity. The control group simply responded 

• t0 ^ interview schedule without the instructional tasks at thesame 
weekly interval. These repeated interviews without instructional taska 

i ^He indspsndent variabtos were grade lev^ (nrst, third, flrth), type 
A ef task (reading, writing, flashcard), order of task (first, second, third), 
•nd group (experimental, control). Type of task was relevas^onfy \q 



\ 



_ group. The defendant measure was semantic 
aaftenoe gt toe lin g u isti c untt with t he d epe n de nt measure 
being i* «b * ol wman t te tKjfrnaic^ 
interview session. Oeeertpfeettstietlee and logic* analyefcwanVuttd 
lo investigate the differences between the variablea^^ 

.k,!^!!!^**' 6 ******** *» *W>rting the paction thtt as 
chJtosen spend mom time in echool.-they attend rncVtc^ 
£ture of the linguist* unit -word ^IZ^S^V^ 
deve4oprnentsl changes in children's tmderatono^^ 

tJX^J^^^ dmeren< * Wred to be 
£t^£££ EZfJ^ 00 differences due* task 

there was one group difference cohfened to the * 



0*S EXPEWMENTAL STUDY OF VERBS*. THE SHAPING OF 
THE MEWING OF WO^DS EN" MESSAGES Order No: 8115150 
Ray.WaymAllex.PhX>. The Ohio Start tan*™* 198L 165pp 
Adviser Professor John J. Makay 

Tbis study examines the effects of four English \ erb types (state, event 
acovrty, and process) upon judgments of the meaning of words in messages. 
Wallace Qufe s Meaning and the Structure o/Z^^epostuUte>m7^ 
. . Pnnt*cy of the verb ia the semantic relationships wiihin a sentence. This 
^^pou^edtratiftms were the case then the *erb should be judged 
w m^anponamn/Hning word in a message It was further 
hypothesized that each verb type exercises a more or less stringent semannc 
mfluence in a message State .erbiexerase the least control w& event 
activity, and process verbs showing more control. 

The hypotheses were tested by asking 100 student subjects in the 
Detaining speech commumcanon class to take 16 ten word telegraph 
messages and rank the words from the most important meaning word to the 
1£ *!* h >P° {heflS not supported This was accounted 
fentooug* me difficulty subjected in ranting tfie final core niS 

1^1^°^?°^ *PP°™L Process xerbs were more 
semanocafly powerful to focus and frame meaning in messages with the 
activity verbs next and the event and state \erbsless effectual 
, operates in the . 

words in expression. These rules emerge from the use of words in messaae . 
cxpressTom Language behavior is keyed to other larger behaviors 
gersonalb and sooeully Research into language can disdose the km to 

«3m ^ aXD ^ bei,axioa ™« ****** At examination of 
verba] modes to understand ocher larger behaviors. 

I * 
THE EFFECTS OF SET EXPECTANCIES ON LEXICAL ACCESS 
? ' OrdfrNo. 8119361 

< Rnsrn, Michael Framx. Ph D 77ie Umyersiry of Texas at Austin, 1981 A 
81pp. Supervisor Beeman N Phillips / ' 

Most models of reading posrt\he existence of an internal lexicon in 
which the syntactic, semantic, phonologic and grapheme information for a 
* even word is stored. According to these models, trje internal lexicon must 
' be accessed to achieve comprehension: but opinions differ regarding how 
this lexical access is accomplished. The phonemic encoding model holds 
that words axe encoded using a phonemic based code, pnor to lexical 
access. The grapheme encoding model posits that Jhe visual features ofa 
word are the key to lexical access. The parallel processing model hold/that 
a word is encoded both visually and phonemicalry. All further processing of 
* that word 'occurs in both i grapheme mode and a phonemic mode 
Simultaneously A word-nonword decision task to determine the relative 
reaction tune and error rate to several stimulus types under two 
experimental conditions, the results of this study provide some support for 
tip phonemic encoding model and are consistent with a parallel processing 
model interpretation of these results indicate thai the phonemic encoding 
model is formed *n its usefulness and that a parallel processing model might 
well have more general applicability » 



THE INFLUENCE OF UMCUBTK GRAMMAR ON-THE 
GRAMMAR CURRICULUM IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AS 
MEASURED IV TEXTBOOK ANALYSIS Older No. 8113336 
RiaSELL, Lnnu Aw, Ed.D. Oklahoma State University, 1980. 89pp. 

Scope and Method of Study.. The present study investigated a total of 20 
" twelfth-grade grammar and composition textbooks fr^ 
, State-Adopted List for a period of 12 years extend from 1967 to 1980 in 

order to determine the effects of hngukic theory on the rising 0 f % 
/"tramn^andctamjxwtio^ 

because it was assumed that the insrjuctic^ elements of grammar and 1 
composition should be hilly coordinated at the highest level of public 
shod mstructien. A n year period involving four state adoptions was 
established by the bterature as being; significant The first adoption 
considered, 1967-68, wis the next lo follow die publication of Noam 
Chomsky's Aspects of the Thsory of Syntax (1SZ5\ The books were subject 

r id iniiyiK of pgtcgnttgy mmf* rd 1 tangif rtmt iwn| hnfr 

aaftrenrjaiand deacriptrte. c>,, '* a ' / f -* 

Ffndtngs and Conclusions. Results of the mferentzal statistical analysis 
using the arcsme transforation showed no napomom differences m the 
percentage eaaafeasb on the selected lanfuatgeitenis over the 12 year pef^ 
m question. The deseripcveanarysis was used to compare the emphasis on 
the selected language tans both wirJmi and between suWoupc 
(1) Nature of T anguaget (2) , Structure of I angnage, and (3) Historical 
Bickground of the Eagtirh Language. The results of these comparisons of 
topic coverage revealed dKinctrve patterns of differences between items 
during the four adoption rxriod^ 

the trend analysis between the four adoptions was not appropriate for the 
fii bgroup comparisons, it a only poanble to hypothesize about which % 
w proportions are significantly different. The analysis demonstrated some 
" try large differences. These differences indicated an abrupt change in 
taanage-teaching textbook philosophy in the 1971-72 adoption period to 
accommodate the newer finguistic mexmei More recently m 
adoption period another abrupt change in the textbook contents was noted, 
nidifying tepjcalcoverage to resemble the earnest adoption period m the 
audy (1967-68VwRn rwolexceptions. The linguistic topics which were 
stressed in the 1971-72 and 1975-76 adoptions were maintained but with 
Itji coverage and composition topics hav* consistently gained in coverage 
o»er the pa* 12) — 



Trk SYNTACTIC^ 8CM AMTIC, AND PRAGMATIC ORAL 
LANGUAGE PROPUCTION OF NORMAL ANO LEARNING 
DISABLED CHILDREN A SINGLE- SUBJECT APPROACH 

4 . Oro>rNo.81251ft5 
Russcll, Stivoi Qhakles, Pm.Di Th* Unhwtfty of W/ch/oan, 1961. 
358pp. Chairman: WXKamM. Cruickahank 

Th« atudy was detignad to deacriptive^y explore th« dlrr erencea in 
the oral language production of thre* children: two teaminn diaabtod 
crtWren^one evidencing audMory proc<«aing/perc*ptual deflcita and 
one. vteual proceeeiriQ/peroeptuel defldte-^id one normal ehid. 

Subiecta were male, Ceucaaien, natrveapetoraolSUndard 
American EngNah, of the aame baafc e*ci**do#K>mk: atattua, of 
average inle»ger>ce, and raqgedjn age from 8;8 to 9^3. Deta from 
peyx:ho^uc^tic^,nfie«apree, school records, reports by teachera 
a*d achoo! peyc+i»ogWi medical histories, and famfry informatkm, 
ea wen as ophthalmological and auottotoglcal lest results were 
obtained in ah effort to adequately describe the subjects. 

Subjects were audiotaped and videotaped in conversational > 
interaction with three pertnerr -experimenter, peer, and mother. 
Transcripbona of these intersctkm, tstalNng one- and -one-half hours 
per subject served as the data base fx analysis to determine escrT 
sumeofelngMlBgt ~ - ^ - 
encoding, 
in 
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mtheaveesofl fl 

ru^M^4 ^LT^TZ^l — — MaBhswA^ me learning 1 

child with audtery procMsjrig cMdls. awean^ 

t^t^^l d^W^W^ vlawal 

Pweeaing deficits, and «n^, John N., the noanwl clilW 

sernantte/^ntactfc encoding, Mark V. appeared to be lowest 
Wlowad by Matthew A-j and finally, John N. Finely, in the area of 
™^ competence both MMfiaarA.sndM^V.^)psaredtobe 
Si!?!? 1 * 0 ^ C 00 **'* ittutts of (tt^oimZSm^cM 
htve been generaJlzed to the arittra population of learn^ o%a 
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contribute 
idieablerfi 



that sudatory and visual processing 

tetftt OfsJ tanaeaoe eomoetence of 



Emphasized throughout thiej investigation was the positive value of 
such t methodology as that of single-subject research in an effort to 
r identify and dttertrttiate subgroups within the learning disabled 
i for Mum research! 



.CfUAMTtTATIVE AMD OUAUTATItff SO-RELATED 
* \ LANGUAGE DIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN: A 

SOCKMJNGUISTIC STUDY OF MALE AND FEMALE 
COMMUNICATION. * Order No. 81 22335 

Stauy, Const ancc Marc, PM.D\VmVer*fty of Colorado at Boulder, 
1961. 161pp. Directors: Assistant Professor Stephen B. Jones, 
Associate Professor George A.* Matter 

Although scholars, explorers, and missionaries have documented 
sex- related* language differences in exotic languages, little real 
v evidence of such differences exists for American English. Much of 
available contemporary literature concerning sex- related differences 
, wiThe speech of American ad u Its has been criticized as anecdotal 
rather than empirical. On the other hand, a piethora of reseefh exists 
on the speech of American children, artough results concerning sex 
. 'deferences are mixed. 

Tho study was concerned with the acquisition of sex- related 
>uage differences in children four, e*ght, twelve, and sixteen.* Ten 
and ten ftemaJes per age group w**e interviewed using a picture 
~ task with five miniature* of jrt masterpieces In order to 
red uce sex bias, naif of the cfcidren were i ntervi e we d by a male 
experimenter and half were inte r vi ew ed , by a female experimenter. 

With regard to quaj i titafre ds l ere nc as, It was h y pot he e to e d that 
girls would be rwxe verboea then boya at ages tour and, eight and 
boyst*ould be more verbose than &Wts at ages twerve and sbtteert 
Bckm were found to be more verboee than girls at every age level but 
theMxteen year old age level, where both sexes talked an equal 
amount Chi-square tests, however „ revealed significance onry atthe 
four and twelv e year old age levels. * 

A content analysts scoring system waa developed to measure , 
qualitative or stylistic di«ererx» between tr«lariguageuaed by ^ 
and girts. Bases/ on research concerning both adult and chfc* % * , 
language, it waa hypothesized thai maJes would use more I 
Descriptive' language and females would use more 'Intypretrve- I 
Emotive' language, 'Refexive' language, and 'Hedges 4 . 

Frequencies of occurrence in each of these four major language 
categories and their subcategories were corrfcir^ and analyzed 
statistics^ ueingcN-squa/e test and Teats for Sgnifteance of 
Difference Between Two Proportions. The latter statistical technique 
compared frequencies of occurrence in each major language 
category with total number of words spoken by boya and giria at each 
age level. Testa for Significance of Wf erence Between Two 
Proportions revealed ajgnmcant differences In the use of 'Descriptrve' 
language at ages eight (in favor of males) and sixt een (in favor of 
females)? significant differences in the use of 'Interpretive- Emotive' 
language and 'Reflexive' language at age four (in favor of females); 
and no signWcant deferences in the use of 'Hedges'. 

While general sex-stereotyped expectations ware demonstrated In 
younger children, the speech of sixteen year oida showed some 
r e ve rsal s of the language stereotypes under inve st i ga tion Although 
such find ings for sixteen year olds may appw anomoious, they 
concur with results of recent studies in *P*fh cornmunication 
reporting no differences where diff ererx*e *ere thought to exist or 
unexpected differences (contrary to stereotypes) between male and 
female aduKa in a variety of communication contexts. An implication 
which may be drawn from thie study If that sex-rata^efeotyping-at 
least in the area of language behavior-may not be asprWfetabie as 
we once thought . ' 



THE FORMAL SEMANTICS AND PRAGMATICS OF FREE 
^^DJUNCTS AND ABSOLUTES IN ENGLISH 

Order No. 812.1859 
Stump, Gseooav Thomas, Ph.D. 7ne Ohio State University, 1981. 
400pq. Adviser Professor David R. Dowty 

• 'The goaljf this dissertation is fo describe the" interpretation of two 
constructions in Engtfsh: the free adjunct and absolute constructions, 
exemplified in (1) and (2), respectively. (1) Walking home, John found 
a dollar. (2) Her children asleep, she watched television. Perhaps the 
most notable peculiarity of free adjuncts and absolutes is that they 
may function semanticalry Hke a number of different types df adverbial 
clauses; for example, whiltfthe adjunct in (1) intuitively serves as a 
temporal adverbial, that in (3> seems to function as a reason 
adverbial, and that in (4), as a conditional clause. (3) Being a 
gardener, John knows afl about greenhouses. (4) Wearing this ootftt, 
he would look much taller. Despite the absence of any overt 
subordinating conjunction in these sentences, users of English have 
no difficulty picking out the logical role of thtor adjuncts. 

My thesis is that semantic and pragmatic factors jointly determine 
the relation felt to hold between a f ree^djunctV absolute and its 
superordinate clause, j argue* (i) that in certain cases, a free adjunct 
or absolute may serve as the argument of afunctional expression 
whose interpretation either fully determines the logical role of the 
adjunct/absolute or greatly limits the range of logical irblea which it 
may be fetyo play; and (ii) that when the logical role of a free adjunct 
or absolute is not fully determined by the interpretation of some other 
expression, it may nevertheless be constrained to uniqueness by the* 
inferences of language users. 

In Chapters II V, I argue that models and adverbs of relative 
frequency are best analyzed as dyadic operators, in addition, I argue 
that a dyadic 'generalization operator 1 must be postulated for the 
analysis of certain sorts of generic sentences. I demonstrate that an 
adKJnct or absolute may serve as the first argument of any of trw*se * 
three sorts of dyadic operators, and that when it does, its logical role 
is fully or partially determined by the semantics of the operator. I 
show/however, that only certain sorts of adjuncts and absolutes can 
serve as arguments in this way; 1 conclude that the distinction 
between those that can and those that cannot corresponds precisely 
i to the difference between adjuncts/ absolutes with stage-level 
predicates and those with individual-level predicates (the 
stage/individual distinction being that drawoby Carlson 1 977) . A ' 
Montague fragment for adjuncts and absolutes is developed to 
elucidate these notions; included in the fragment is a new treatment 
of the perfect and the progressive which accounts NV the semantic 
peculiarities of perfect a*uncte/abeofutes and those deriving from 
present participial phrases. » 

In Chapter VI, I conaider the means by which language users infer 
»>e logical rote of a free adjunct or absolute in case it is not My 
determined by the semantics of English. I discuss in turn five factors 
, which play an important role in such inferences: the presence of a 
stage- level vs. an irxJrviduaJlevel predicate in an adjunct or absolute, f 
the relative duration of the eventsorstatee of affairs to which an 
adjunct/absolute and'Hs superordinate clause relate; the order of jan 
adjunct or absolute with respect to its superordinate clause; language 
users' knowledge of the world; and the presence of a connective 
adverb* in an adjunct/absolute or its superordinaje clause. 

Carlson, Q. M1977) Reference to Kinds in English. University of 
Massachusetts doctoral dissertation. ^ 



THE EFFECTS OF PICTORIAL AIDS ON INFER ENT I ALLY- 
RAODUCEO INTERFERENCE IN YOUNGER AND OLDER 
CHILDREN'S SENTENCE LEARNING Order No. 8112570 
Truman, Diane Lytton, Ph.D. Tin Unlnrsity or Wisconsin • Mtdlson, 
1981. 161pp. Supervisor: Rcofewor Joel R. Levin 
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'This study was a continuation of a series of studies dealing wfth 
varieties of Interference in sentence learning aa aaseaaed by multiple- 
choice tests. Methodology in these studies involved presenting \cf 
children a aeries of sentences and later testing recognition nwnory 
for ts/get4nforrnatk>n with a multiple- choice test The test included 
detractors ,rom *«ntences various* related to sentences in which 
target information occurred. The basic ffntfng in these studies was 
that children made more errors on muJepie-^hoice items whose 
distractors appeared in sentences on me study list and shared similar 



—**t terfjst tnformeinn. compyid ^<ii Hamg yhose 
a»frMitof» did not appear p*e*oue*y . ThMmount of interference was 
moderated by t» study stiassyj mad. 

The object of the present study was to explore the effects of 
pictureson inferential produced interference in* recognition memor} 
for sentence Wormttion in two age croups. Younger children had a 
mean age of seven years, three months. Oder children's mean age 
was eleven years, two months. There were 104 subjects at each age - 



The design consists* of two levels each of age (younger or older), 
strategy (no-strategy control or provided pictures), contextual 
relatedness of extractors and test question, (related or unrelated) and ' 
item type (explicit or implicit), ft was predicted that oWer children ^ 
would spontaneously infer and thus would have similar levels of 
interference from Implicit information and explicit information, under 
a control condition. Younger children were predicted ndTT&Tnfer 
spontaneously, and therefore their level of interference would be 
higher on explicit items compared with implicit items. 

Pictures displayed all sentence information except what woufcd 
iater become a rTXittiple^hoice distractor. The pictures were 
predicted^*) aid learning of target information for both younger and 
older subjects compared to control subjects, ft was also predicted 
that when pictures were providecUhere would be no difference in 
interference levels between ex0Ml and implicit items at ather age > 



The major finding was that learning with ptctuces was significantly 
' better than learning without pictures The results of comparisons of 
overall levels of interference indicated no differences due to item type 
(explicit or »mpiicit)at either age level. There was no primary evidence 
of interference within each item type. Possible sources producing no 
contextual interference jn the control condition may have nvorved the 
use of various covert strategies. 

Patterns of conditional old errors (me percentage of old errors 
among all errors) illustrated that implied information may have been a 
source of error for younger pictures subjects. andJor both older 
control and pictures subjects. ' 
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TEACHING LINGUISTICS TO THE ADOUSCENT STUDENT: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING 

Order No. 8116533 

VntcoJO. Hemy Aldcando, Ph D Georgetown University, 1980. 178pp 
The stud\ tested thcliypothesis that there is a statistically significant , 
positive correlation, between obtaining knowledge of linguistics and 
acquiring a second language. 

Measurements were made between students studying a foreign language 
at level III and students studying linguistics (wiu\two \ears previous study 
in French or Spanish) The investigator believed that the results of these 
measurements would indicate that learning a foreign language can be 
gresd) aided by linguistic study j * " 

*■ Tlje work is organized into fi\ e chapters and four Appendices. Chapter 
one presents the problem: a tradinonal grammar- onented approach is not 
.sufficient to bnng the student to a le\ el of sophistication about the structure 
of language needed to handle the task of acquiring the elements of a second 
language 

Chapter two discusses the nature of the experimental and control 
groups The experimental group »as composed of fifh -se\ en members 
studying Linguistics, while the control groups were made up of forty -three 
students studying French and forn -two studying Spanish. Information 
* includes type of school grade Ie\ t is, age. sex. foreign tanguafMudied, 
verbal and non-\ erbaJ I.Q , \ erbal and abstract reasoning test scores. All of ^ 
this data is illustrated with tables and graphs. The students in the contror 
and experimental group are % ell matched in mental ability and 
background y 

lie third chapter elaborates onthe procedures used in the testing and 
the mVasunng instruments Details include: (a) linguistic aspects taught to 
thj expenmental group, (b) measuring instrument* designed by the 
investigator, and (c) additions under which the teats were admiustered 
• Th* expenmental group was gnen fbrmaMingutouumng mphc^ogy. 
moiphotagy, aad synUtt-iftm Engftriuhea in Fieneh and Spanwh. 
} l— uri a u im m these three araai wenrtnede contrntmt these m*4ents 
wtfc ttsd i bO s aB y m mu i level III indents of French and Spanish. 

Th»ieson| instruments, designed by the investigator, included the 
following: 

Phonology (two separate tests). IA) Sound recognition tests in which 
there were fifty items each in French and Spanish (all sound units tested 
— 'd occur in either mmal, medial or final position) (B) Production of % 
> id segments (both the* expenmental and control groups read from the. 



same sets of words and expressions). In this seeded test each student was 
handed a sheet which contained eight words in French ♦and a combinaoon 
of five single words and phrases to Spanish. Each student was asked to 
record the set of words and expressions placed before him. - 

Morphology. In this section the experimental group students were 
* acquainted with individual pans of words, first through English, then 
r French and Spanish. Cognates were used as a means of effecting second 
language tocabulaiy learning The experimental group studied twenty-two 
prefixes and twenty-four roots. The investigator organized and constructed 
a cognate test in French antf Spanish in which all the students hadto 
(a) underscore the root ef the word, (b) indicate the meaning oftJeroot, / 
and (c) grve the English cognate % ' f > 

Syntax. The experimental group was taught syntax through case * 
grammar as a>\ eloped by Charles J. Fillmore The tests were set up in 
which three statements (sentences) were stated in different ways-usualry 
two of them were active and one passive Each test (French and Spanish) 
contained forty items. 

AD tests were administered under normal classroom conajads^The 
sound recognition tests and the syntax tests were computerized, and all the 
others were hand scored. 

Chapter four cjpntains a measurement anal) sis of all the tests 
administered: Forty graphs and tables illustrate the test results. 

Tne conclusion (chapter five) contains a table and graph depicting a 
composite score of all the tests given. The results show the expenmental 
students out performing the control groups. The study suggests that . 
linguistic knowledge is an important aspect of foreign language 
performance 

The appendices to the dissertation encompass all the tests adrninistered, 
course cumculums written in beha\-ioral objectives, and ■ttonani and J 
vowel charts referred to in the body of the wort 



THE ROLE OF NOUN PHRASES AS CONTENT INDICATORS 

^ Order No. 8123949 

Walostew, Robert Kenneth, Ph.D Syracuse Univorsh\ t 1981 259pp. 

J 01 * thesis is an investigation into noun phrases as content - 
indicators and their potential role in retrieval systems. Identification of 
content is important at both ends of a retrieval system: for assxjnino. 
con^trxiicators to a document (indexing), and for irthtifying an 
™™^V^*™ * QJfY <"»er interfacing). Particular focus is 

^^^Z?^!^^ p t>0t ^ »y"taxand W« terms since they 
are central to the effectiveness ofj retrieval system. - 

-Two basic approaches are used in this dissertation to investigate 
th«fo*e of noun phrases. The first approach examines past research 
•nvesogafting the nteraction of semantics and syntax. Evidence is 
drawn from psychology, linguistics, and philosophy which support the 
relationship between the content of English text and noun phases. In 
addition strong evidence is presented that grammatical structures, 
especially noun phrases, are psychoiogicaHy real. 

^^f*f ortd Woach used to investigate the role of noun phrases 
. was to test the implications for the information retrieval environment 
Ifwasfouncrthat (1) Index phrases nearry always take* the form of 
noun phrases, for both contorted and urxttntrofled vocabulary 
(2) »nc%*phres«McloeeJyi*atedtot^ 
Document Hc*^, tr* re4elic*ienfo 

££S^^^ inorute * (3) tPPeVtouse the 

matures of a computer search system to keep the noun phrases c* a* 
nMd statement together as units in the retrieved documents.. 
(4) Noun phrases were able to discriminate relevant f ron norJrelevant 

•■Qua* *m documents fiat he* been JudQtfM to tie* reliance 

s TJ^* tvpport tie overs* tweto concerning noun phrases 

m " w w il i aues t o n a ssyws watt anwemd in tie expected 
my. However, before derived noun phrases can be used as content 
gators other factors need to be considered. How a database is 
represented and how acceptable the representation is to a user are 
two Important practicaJ considerations. Investigating these aspects it 
*rasfoundthat^(5) Nour^nhrasea repretertt a database in a way 
comparable to present, uncontroied index terms. Therefore, based 
on exhaustivityand specmcrry measures, noun phrases provide 
mascnable database encodings, (6) Users are already using indexes 
Desed pn noun phrases and other derived index keys. The major 

*rticuiated Indexes and free-text systems (e.g. 
LEXIS). This Is considered evidence of ueer *xeptenc* of derived 
phrases without the controls used in standard index vocabulahea. 
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THE EMERGENCE 6f THE MUXES CONCEPT OF CLASS TS 
THE ENGLSH LANGUAGE Older N*llliu54 

Wallkh* Stevek, P&D. Claremom Graduate SdveLlXL 613pp. 

The Emergent of the Modem Concept of Xkm'intheEn$lish 
Language deals with tbe usage of the word "diss- in the ttth and 19th 
cemuhes and focuses on the development of the modem cdNepjualizatiofi' 
of social dmsgo. This thesis concentrates on a history of word preferences 
used to describe the soda] order, and expJ^ how tit» lenn "dass" came to 
be the most popular choice for these descriptions among author? writing 
between the yean 1750 and 185a % 

During the 18th century tbe preferred terms used to describe social 
dmswn jnduded the set of synonyms associated with the word "rant". 
These words described a world of status that wis very rigid and stable. 
Tbese terms placed individuals in preose kxatkms in the social hierachy 
and tmpbed that these locations were fixed positions within the 
comtmrmty's structure. The whole soda] vocabulary of the 18th century * 
finmrmmicated the exact degree of differences between individuals in their 
possessions, their skiUs, their rnteflfrt, and their ethical natures. * 

The emergence of the modern concept of " class* upset this stable world 
of soaal status. T6e word "class" came to be associated with an elastic 
concept of social division that developed out of the hismry of political 
economy. As* the concept of production developed, tbe roles played by 
indrviduahtn generating goods began to identify' the primary economic and 
social quaimes of the community s structure. The ways in which political 
economy divided the natioV the manner in which these divisions 
functioned in the production of foods, and the implications these functions 
had upon social character and social dhison communicated to the word 
"class", previously a syixraym far "rank", a completely new meaning. This 
meaning becany me central feature in the modern conception of the social 
structure: "dass" replaced the older vocabulary of rank as the preferred * 
term to describe unm m scoety. 

In order to present the history of "dass" and the association of tms 
word with pomxal economy, this thesis consists of a three-pan presentation 
of changes in the description of social division between the \ears 1750- 
• , f\ 1850. The fai pan of the thesis conc en trates on the vocabulary of " rank" , 
in order to provide the reader widi a sense of me stability and order this 
sysua of words coaaauakased m dK 18m century. This fast pan describes 
me irmwnnlngy of -rank" and <s syaoays from which "dasT emerged; 
an un de mandi ng of hgw Una older iwg\tigr was used helps to esabhsh 
why "daaV became the preferred term in the 19th ceatary. 

The second pan of the thesis focuses on how the meaning of the word 
"class" developed within the field of poJjrjcal economy This portion of the. 
history of "dass" is designed to show how the modern elastic conception oi 
social division developed within the new field of economics. By the 
conclusion of tms section, "class" had matured to such a degree t|gtiit 
effectively dominated the field of social language. 

third part of the thesis is designed to show that as political economy 
the common vision in the 19th century to accbu nt for the origins of 
"dass" gained a solid hold on the popular language of social n 
jsness. Modifying terms assooated with "class", such as "upper" 




lower", "productive", or "unproductive", established the conditions of 
~e to <onjQousness" that led, to the conceptual di Visions communicated by 
the term "dass" becoming real divisions within tbe nation. 

Ail three sections of tms thesis are designed to convey an understanding 
of the emergence of the modern concept of "class" in the English language. 
Each section functions as a separate level in the development of this 
concept Together all three parts explain how the word "class" acquired a 
new meaning in the 19th century and became the preferred term for social 
division. * 



GRAMMARS FOR THE RECOGNITION OF NATURAL 
LANGUAGE • 

Wheelou Euc Stanley. PhD. University o/Toronm (Canada), 1980. c 
Supervisor Professor B. Brawerd \ 

Unlike grammars which generate or produce samples of natural 
language. » recognition grammar is used for interpreting the meaning oi 
natural language expressions. Rerpgxatipn grammars are important both as 
an alternative to current ftcomkarapproajhes to describing lan g ua ge ' 
. structure, and as a necessary component in a language-comprehension . 
system for manmadune communication - 

Our current models of grammar ana inadequate for use as recognition 
gwanan. I describe several of oMp^ problems radm the designer of 
aim|niuon grammar, and I djpKfenwus grammar models tauV 
because^ of these cruoal problemsvSWe models fuJ to accept any inputat 



all Others do not provide an output, while of those that do provide a 
semantic output, some provide too little information and others demand 
more information than is available to the grammar. But the critical problem 
that all models face is in the mapping of the input to the output On 
topological grounds, one is forced to recognize at least three distinct - 
patterns in language and these three patterns are ncm-isomorphic to each 
other. However, the three patterns do interact in such common 
g ia mt i unSraj phenomena as Frfchsh Subject-Verb Number Agreement, and 
: Pronoun Anaphora Rcaofeitioa.lt is tms ineractioo of more than two 
patterns in one p hen o men on that our current grammatical models have nn 
accounted for. 

propose a grammar model caDed Interblock, which specifically 
ov^fcomes each of the problems I discuss. It has been implemented as a 
computer system, described in an appendix. A complete recdanition 
grammar of a language requires more detailed study than IcouW provide 
^l^J^vS^? <* *e «pression eTSSSm ' 

how a written text is to be d«wM ♦« •£ . . *pearyiag 

Zt^Z^^t^^^ hith«o has been 
m, no io provide tome account rffc. 



THE EFFECTS OF ORGANIZATIONAL THEMES AND 

AOJUNCT QUESWON PLACEMENTS ON CHILDRENS' PROSE 
LEARNING: A DEVELOPMENTAL PERSPECTIVE 

y Order No. 8125038 

2B6pp RlCHA " oEowAR o, Ph D Northw&tBrnynlnrslty, 1961. 

IDevelopm^^chanoea uynemory capacity and organ.zat.onal/ 
r^'^f"' £ were-8tud«d using recall to proae material 
^SS^ i^S^T '°Pn>ental Question, two other questions were 
m y^L^^r enect » of P fose organization on recaH? 

( ^ re ^ effects o» differential placement of adjunct 

questions? Passages were constructed to represent one of three 

mV^^T 1 ^™'^"*- 8ttribute ' ra ? dorn ^unct quesbons 
T^^Jf after ' be,0fe * ««er, and rfcther. Each passage 
existed crf foor paragrap^, wrth each paragraph describing erther 
the type of ckmate. terrain, people, qr government of a fictitious 
country 

7 T^L"^ C0f,8iSted 600 ch,k,ren enrolled in grades 3 through 
7. These children were assigned at random to one of the three 
P«««ges and one of the adjunct question placements. Each child 

^l 1 ?* mne possiWe Paasagerand then recall as 
T u . C - h ^ ,h ? couldThc r «c»» K^es were analyze*4«ing a 3 x 4 x 5 
fc^deffect anahnia of variance, using the three proae organizations 
9m four adjunct qvertton placements, and five grade t^SrTl^^^ 

< -01)^ TogstfM^ with appropriatejTHjWple compartsoh procedures, 
interaction was identified as a specific prose organization and 
adjunct question placement that appeared to produce differing recall 
at various grade levels. The name organization with questions before 
a after was superior for grades 3 and 4. Children in grades 5, 6. and 7 
were able to recall attribute proae and name prose better than 
^ndom, with before & affcr adjunct question placement supenor 4 

t^ZX^Si 00 ^ that mem0fy ,or prose organizations should 
tm» before I after adjunclquestipn placements for children of 
different grade placements. Children*' schemata for these prose 
organization develop at different rates, with name first and attribute • 

%!Tt!?!£?L*?' uncX que3tion8 "* H *>rted by the development of a 
chHd.Al| three factors: organization of proa*, placement of adjunct 
questions, and grade level have been drifted as important to the 
recall of proae material. ' • 
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A REAL-TIME MUXES MODEL OF MOVHOLOGICAL 

change (Mtr \o. mmp 

Zage*, David, Ph_P. State Unmnhytf 'New York m Bvffalo, 1981 

TTte dissertation aims it producing the nidimenthrf a framework in • 

P^^^p^m^^ wbic pjooags n^odal of language production and of language 
aoojnliWon. h conccjcraies chiefty ob examples of ehange where strict 
"wp^Wcal wgwcmdm to pot predict eontcdy the nature of the 

c£w^wore^ia«wphoiofy.hadTOaca 
classical anak)|y and rule-foverned/HK^ 
, the morphemic segments of traditional analysis. 

The meat of the dissertation be* in testing two theses: (1) That 
mofphoiogicaJ change ansa in the production of morphology. Novel* 

are possible because, in effect, speakm provide their hearers wri 
the information that novel forms are to be categorized with well-known , 
fonns by giving an oven phonetic cue linking the novel and the weD- \ 
% } ^ a ^^ That, sina the creative process uboi^ 
/ « observable effects of change wiD follow the description of the internal 
structure of categories. 

Fiiitheracce, using a notation tb^ a wort v 
(known whole) is a soured that that source is modffiett and thaTtheproccsi 
gives rise to a product I isolated scurce-oriented and produc^&ienied 
nxxtincaticms, kaj$-ori 

f^^f **** °^ P 1 *f DOl 0«xal similarities to its source; in a P-oriented 
modification, on tfte basis of phonological similarities to an established 
product class. / 

_Tbe remaining three chapters each delve into the minutiae of a single 
cptaxgt. Chapter two concerns the nature of changes found in dialect 
Tenants of Modern Greelfpassrve voice formi It is found that they can be 
aataroied for as an cample of a-cri^t** TTwtifiiy^ 

Qtt^texttoee concerns the nature c>faaor markers in two-place verbs ' 
m Eskimo dialects. It is found that there is an apparently extra syllable -ti- 
ro many forn* that denes a wn^sy^^ 
synchrctnc remnants a se<rueiicerf 
the data can be accounted for neatly, and in such a way as to allow 
predictions of trends in changes. 

The final chapter cxmcera 
isihown that, while there is no single set of (maphe^ 
cnapaeristw defm^ ~ 
rria honsh ip between present and preterite for an forms, the t^I risft 
asaformaj category. The explanation offered is tbttthms 
modirV a n on involved, and that the structure of a given u-preterite vis-i-vis % 
the dass of u-pretentes is different « 
structure of the same u-praerite vis-*-vis its present 
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